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See It at the World’s Fair! 


Ice cream refrigerator truck. Built by General Motors 
Truck Corp., Pontiac, Mich., for Hydrox Corp., Chicago, 
for use at World’s Fair. Capacity, 450 gallons. GM-T-43 
Special Chassis. Doors equipped with Hansen hardware. 
Wilson Haircraft insulation. 


Ultra-Modern Body 
Uses Hansen Hardware 


But special thruout by General Motors Truck 

Corp., Pontiac, Mich.—mechanically refrigerated 
with Frigidaire units—fitted with the latest type Hansen 
Hardware (as shown below)—the ice cream truck pic- 
tured above is the finest and most expensive of its kind 
ever built. It is in daily operation at the World’s Fair 
grounds. Its doors are kept airtight with six No. 66 Slam- 
and-Take-Up Locks—and twelve No. 12 Leaf-Type 
Hinges. See this body at the World’s Fair! 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5037 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Below, at right—the No. 66 Slam-and-Take-Up 
Lock, six of which are used on refrigerator 
doors of the General Motors ice cream body 
pictured above. 










Below—No. 12 Leaf- 
type aall-steel hinge, 
twelve of which are 
used on doors of ice 
cream body shown 
above. 
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RECOVERY IS UP 
TO ALL OF US 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


see K horn KEuth 


HAVE said that we cannot attain 

prosperity in a nation half boom 

and half broke. If all of our peo- 
ple have work and fair wages and fair 
profits, they can buy the products of 
their neighbors and business is good. 
But if you take away the wages and the 
profits of half of them, business is only 
half as good. It doesn’t help much if 
the fortunate half is very prosperous— 
the best way is for everybody to be 
reasonably prosperous. 

For many years the two great bar- 
riers to a normal prosperity have been 
low farm prices and the creeping paral- 
ysis of unemployment. These factors 
have cut the purchasing power of the 
country in half. I promised action. 
Congress did its part when it passed 
the farm and the industrial recovery 
acts. Today we are putting these two 
acts to work and they will work if 
people understand their plain objec- 
tives. 

First, the farm act: It is based on the 
fact that the purchasing power of near- 
ly half our population depends on ade- 
quate prices for farm products. We 
have been producing more of some 
crops than we consume or can sell in a 
depressed world market. 
not to produce so much. 

Without our help the farmers can- 
not get together and cut production, 
and the farm bill gives them a method 
of bringing their production down to a 
reasonable level and of obtaining rea- 
sonable prices for their crops. 

It is obvious that if we can greatly 
increase the purchasing power of the 
tens of millions of our people who make 


The cure is 
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a living from farming and the distribu- 
tion of farm crops, we will greatly in- 
crease the consumption of those goods 
which are turned out by industry. 

That brings me to the final step— 
bringing back industry along sound 
lines. 

Last autumn, on several occasions, I 
expressed my faith that we can make 
possible by democratic self-discipline 
in industry, general increases in wages 
and shortening of hours sufficient to 
enable industry to pay its own workers 
enough to let those workers buy and use 
the things that their labor produces. 

This can be done only if we permit 
and encourage cooperative action in in- 
dustry, because it is obvious that with- 
out united action a few selfish men in 
each competitive group will pay starva- 
tion wages and insist on long hours of 
work. Others in that group must either 
follow suit or close up shop. We have 
seen the result of action of that kind 


THE 
PRESIDENT’S PAGE 





in the continuing descent into the eco- 
nomic hell of the past four years. 

There is a clear way to reverse that 
process: If all employers in each com- 
petitive group agree to pay their work- 
ers the same wages—reasonable wages 
—and require the same hours—reason- 
able hours—then higher wages and 
shorter hours will hurt no employer. 

Moreover, such action is better for 
the employer than unemployment and 
low wages, because it makes more buy- 
ers for his product. That is the simple 
idea which is the very heart of the in- 
dustrial recovery act. 

There is nothing complicated about it 
and there is nothing particularly new 
in the principle. It goes back to the 
basic idea of society and of the nation 
itself that people acting in a group 
can accomplish things which no indi- 
vidual acting alone could even hope to 
bring about. 

We are not going through another 
winter like the last. I doubt if ever 
any people so bravely and cheerfully 
endured a season half so bitter. We 
cannot ask Americans to continue to 
face such needless hardships. It is time 
for courageous action, and the recovery 

(TURN TO PAGE 20, PLEASE) 
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NRA RECEIVES TENTATIVE 
MOTOR TRUCK CODE 





Provides for maximum weekly average of 48 hours in 
any six-month period and guarantees minimum pay of 


30 cents per hour in the North and 25 in the South 


NXIOUS to do their share in the na- 
tional recovery program, truck op- 
erators convened in Washington on 

Aug. 10, 11 and 12, formulated a tenta- 
tive code applying to all types of carriers 
of property by motor or horse-drawn 
vehicles under which operators can procure 
their blue eagles, and organized the Fed- 
erated Truck Associations of America as 
the administering body representative of all 
haulers. 

The code conference was attended by 
150 representatives of truck associations 
and industrial groups. Twenty-seven state 
associations were represented. 

The code, a complete copy of which is 
published here, has been submitted and ac- 
cepted by the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration for study. 

It is expected that other truck codes will 
be submitted by organizations representing 
various trucking groups. 

In reference to the code submitted the 
Executive Committee of the Federated 
Truck Associations of America had this 
to say: 

“In direct accordance with the sugges- 
tions of the Recovery Administration the 
Code covers the special conditions affect- 
ing all types of highway transportation. 

“Realizing that individual classifications 
of industry, such as lumber, coal, oil, etc., 
have submitted codes wherein, because of 
special conditions, their maximum hours 
are lower and their minimum rates of pay 
equal to those suggested in the Commercial 
Vehicle Code, provision is made in the 
Commercial Vehicle Code for permitting 
such specialized industries to operate under 
their own codes. 

“In this manner no individual industry 
will be handicapped and, conversely, every 
industry using commercial vehicles will be 
enabled to spread employment and wages 
in full accordance with the spirit of the 
Recovery Act.” 

A meeting of the Federated Truck As- 
sociations of America has been called for 
Aug. 22 at Washington. Membership in 
this association is open to all organiza- 
tions whose membership consists principal- 
ly of truck owners. 
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How to Get Blue Eagle 
HEN the Control Board of the N.R.A. 


passes favorably on the code, blue 
eagles can be acquired by operators 
who approve the terms of the code sub- 
mitted by the Federated Truck Associa- 
tions of America. The procedure is this: 
Sign the Certificate of Compliance of the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement with 
this endorsement: “To the extent of the 
N.R.A. consent as announced we have com- 
plied with the President’s Agreement by 
conforming with the substituted provisions 
of the Code submitted for the Car- 
riers of Property by Motor or Horse-Drawn 
Vehicles.” Present this to your local Post- 
master who will post your name on the 
Honor Roll and deliver the N.R.A. Blue 
Eagle. 





Code of Fair Competition of Carriers 
of Property by Motor or Horse- 
Drawn Vehicles 


ARTICLE I—Definitions 


Section 1. Whenever used in this code or 
any appendix thereto the terms hereinafter 
defined shall, unless otherwise clearly indicated 
by the context, have the respective meanings 
set forth in this article. The definition of any 
such term in the singular shall apply to the 
use of such term in the plural and vice versa. 


Section 2. The term “the industry’ means 
and includes the transportation of property 
over thoroughfares by means of motor or 
horse-propelled or drawn vehicles, operated for- 
hire or otherwise, used in connection with or 
incidental to any commercial, industrial or 
other business activity. 

Section 3. The term “member of the in- 
dustry’’ means and includes any person, firm, 
association or corporation engaged in ‘‘the in- 
dustry.”’ 

Section 4. The term “private operator’’ as 
used herein shall mean one who operates his 
own vehicles to transport his own property 
and receives no pay from others for the use 
of his vehicles. 


Section 5. The term “operator for hire’ as 
used herein shall mean one who transports 
property of others for hire. 


Section 6. The term ‘“employee’’ as_ used 
herein shall include all persons employed in 
the conduct of a business, and especially to 
the driver of a vehicle if he is the owner or 
part owner thereof. 


Section 7. The term ‘National Industrial 
Recovery Act’? means such act as approved 
by the President June 16, 1933. 


Section 8. The term “the effective date of 
the code” means ten days after the date on 
which the Code shall have been approved by 
the President pursuant to the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 


ARTICLE II—Purpose of the Code 


This Code is adopted, pursuant to Title I of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, to re- 
move obstructions to the free flow of inter- 
state and foreign commerce which tend to 
diminish the amount thereof; to provide for 
the general welfare by promoting the organiza- 
tion of industry for the purpose of cooperative 
action among trade groups; to induce and 
maintain united action of labor and manage- 
ment under adequate governmental sanctions 
and supervision; to eliminate unfair competi- 
tive practices; to promote the fullest possible 
utilization of the present productive capacity 
of industries; to avoid undue restriction of 
production; to increase the consumption of 
industrial and agricultural products by increas- 
ing purchasing power; to reduce and relieve 
unemployment; to improve standards of labor 
and business conduct; and otherwise to re- 
habilitate industry and conserve natural re- 
sources. 


ARTICLE IlI—Scope 


This Code shall be applicable to all vehicles 
to the full extent permitted by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


ARTICLE IV—Hours of Labor, Rates of Pay 
and Other Conditions 


Section 1. Pursuant to sub-section (a) of 
Section 7 of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and so long as the Code shall be in effect, 
the Code shall be subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

(1) That employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing, and shall 
be free from the interference, restraint or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designating of such representatives or 
in self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protection ; 

(2) That no employees and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a condition 
of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organizing, or as- 
sisting a labor organization of his own choos- 
ing; and 

(3) That employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of 
pay, and other conditions of employment, ap- 
proved and prescribed by the President. 


(4) In accordance with the provisions of 
sub-sections 1, 2 and 3 of Section 1 of Article 
IV, the members of this industry propose to 
continue the open or closed shop policy hereto- 
fore followed by such member and under which 
unusually satisfactory and harmonious rela- 
tions with employees have been maintained. 

(5) The selection, retention, and advance- 
ment of employees will be on the basis of 
merit without regard to their affiliation or 
non-affiliation with any labor organization or 
other organization. 
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Section 2. On and after the effective date of 
the Code: 


(1) The maximum hours for drivers and 
their helpers and dispatchers shall be forty- 
eight hours in any one week. Only productive 
hours shall be considered for loading and un- 
loading. The hours spent by an owner or em- 
ployee deadheading on a vehicle shall not be 
considered as working hours. 


(2) In consideration of the difficulties at- 
tending the supervision of drivers and helpers 
while en route and of measuring actual per- 
formance, the employer may, at his option, de- 
termine that all or part of the work done may 
be measured in terms of scheduled miles on 
the following ratio of hours to miles: For a 
tractor, semi-trailer and one extra trailer, 720 
miles of travel should be considered equivalent 
to forty-eight hours of labor; for a tractor and 
semi-trailer or for a truck and a trailer, 1000 
miles of travel shall be equivalent to forty- 
eight hours of labor; for a straight truck 1200 
miles of travel shall be equivalent to 48 hours 
of labor. 


(3) In further consideration of the special 
conditions connected with this industry, the 
maximum hours of labor may exceed the maxi- 
mum set forth herein for any one week; pro- 
vided, however, that in such case the average 
number of hours per week for any six months’ 
period shall not exceed the maximum of forty- 
eight hours per week. 


_ (4) Except employees primarily or wholly 
In managerial, supervisory or executive capa- 
cities who now receive more than $35.00 per 
week, employees on maintenance and repair 
work, outside salesmen or solicitors, watchmen, 
billing and rate clerks, station managers or 
employees on very special cases where re- 
striction of hours of highly skilled workers 
would unavoidably reduce service and except 
drivers and their helpers provided for under 
sub-sections (1), (2), and (3) of this Section 2, 
no office or other employee shall be caused or 
permitted to work for more than forty hours 
in any one week, and no subscriber to the Code 
shall reduce the hours in any establishment or 
service operation to below fifty-two hours in 
any one week, unless such hours were less than 
fifty-two hours per week before July 1, 1933, 
and in the latter case shall not reduce such 
hours at all. 
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Section 3. After the date of the employ- 
ment of any member of the industry of any 
employee, such member shall not knowingly 
permit such employee, who shall have perform- 
ed work for one or more other employers, to 
work for such member such number of hours, 
or their equivalent as provided in sub-section 
(2) of Section 2 of this Article IV as will 
result in a violation of the Code had all such 
work been performed for such member. 


Section 4, 


(1) The provisions of this Article IV regard- 
ing maximum hours may be adjusted to con- 
form with maximum hours of different com- 
petitive forms of transportation agencies which 
are under the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Public Utility Commis- 
sions, and/or such governing regulatory bodies 
as may exist. 


(2) The provisions in Article IV as to hours 
of labor and wage do not apply to private 
trucks that come under an individual code 
where both the maximum hours are not more 
and the minimum wage of that Code not less 
than provided herein. 


Section 5. No member of the industry shall 
knowingly employ in or about its establishment 
or operations in the industry any person under 
sixteen years of age, except that persons be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age may 
be employed (but not in manufacturing or 
mechanical processes), for not to exceed three 
hours per day and those hours between 7 A. M. 
and 7 P.M. in such work as will not interfere 
with hours of day school. 


Section 6. Until changed by amendment to 
the Code, no member of the industry shall pay 
to any of the classes of employees subject to 
the provisions of Section 2 of this Article IV 
less than forty cents per hour unless the hourly 
rate for the same class of work on July 15, 
1929 was less than forty cents per hour in 
which latter case not to pay less than the 
hourly rate on July 15, 1929 and in no event 
less than thirty cents per hour in the North 
and twenty-five cents per hour in the South. 
It is agreed that this paragraph establishes a 
guaranteed minimum rate of pay regardless of 
whether the employee is compensated on the 
basis of a time rate or on a piece-work per- 
formance. 


ll 


Section 7. No member of the industry shall 
use any subterfuge to frustrate the spirit and 
intent of this agreement which is, among other 
things, to increase employment by a universal 
covenant, to remove obstructions to commerce, 
and to shorten hours and to raise wages for 
the shorter week to a living basis. 


ARTICLE V—Unfair Practices 


The following shall apply to operators of 
vehicles used for the transportation of prop- 
erty: 

Section 1. It shall be an unfair trade prac- 
tice to transport property at less than reason- 
ably compensatory rates and charges except 
for a recognized charitable organization and it 
shall further be deemed an unfair trade prac- 
tice for a private operator of a motor vehicle, 
dray or team who shall not include in his ele- 
ment of cost such sums for his own service as 
would correspond to the standard wage for like 
service of an employee doing similar things, if 
such things were done by an employee coming 
within the scope of this Code. 


Section 2. It shall be unfair trade practice 
to give secret rebates or settlements, to obtain 
business by the use of commercial bribery, to 
make any discrimination in the charge as be- 
tween different shippers or consignees of the 
same commodities, which difference is not 
measured by differences in the costs in perform- 
ing services. 


Section 3. Violation by any operator of 
vehicles used for the transportation of property 
of any provisions of this Code, or of any 
amendments hereto, is hereby declared to be an 
unfair trade practice. 


ARTICLE VI—Prior Contracts ’ 


Where the costs of executing contracts en- 
tered into prior to the approval of this Code 
are increased by the application of this Code 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act, it 
is equitable and promotive of the purposes of 
this Act that appropriate adjustments of such 
contracts to reflect increased costs be had. 


ARTICLE VII—Administration 


For the purpose of administering the pro- 
visions of this Code and of aiding in the ad- 
ministration of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the Executive Committee of the 
Federated Truck Associations of America is 
hereby authorized and empowered to perform 
any functions and exercise any power necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Code, to 
obtain the approval of the same by the National 
Recovery Administration, to receive as ap- 
pendices to this Code and obtain the approval 
thereof of codes for classified or regional di- 
visions of the industry, to fix the pro rata share 
of the amounts to be borne by those partici- 
pating in this Code required to defray the ex- 
penses of the administration of its provisions, 
and to do any and all things necessary or in- 
cidental to the carrying out of the provisions of 
this Code. 


ARTICLE VIII—General 


Section 1. No provision of this Code shall 
be interpreted or applied in such a manner as 
to (a) promote monopolies; (b) permit or en- 
courage unfair competition; (c) eliminate or 
oppress small enterprises; or (d) discriminate 
against small enterprises. 

Section 2. This Code or any of its provisions 
may be cancelled or modified and any approved 
rule issued thereunder shall be ineffective to 
the extent necessary to conform to any action 
of the President. 


Section 3. In order to provide data neces- 
sary for the administration of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, and the carrying out of 
the provisions of this Code, the members of 
this industry shall furnish statistical informa- 
tion as required to the agency authorized in 
this Code. 


ARTICLE IX—Effective Date and Termination 


The provisions of the Code shall become effec- 
tive and binding upon all those participating 
in the Code ten days after approval of the Code 
by the President and shall remain in effect 
until and for sixty days after Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act shall have 
ceased to be effective either by expiration under 
its terms or by proclamation of the President. 
When so terminated, all obligations and liabili- 
ties under the Code shall cease, except those 
for unpaid dues and assessments theretofore 
Powe in accordance with the provisions of the 

ode. 


ARTICLE X—Amendments 


This Code may be amended at any time by 
those participating therein in the manner de- 
termined by them. 
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MR. COLLINS PROPS HIS 


REPLACEMENT PLAN 








HEN I prepared my article for 

the May number, I was aware 

that there were some aspects 
of the subject which had not been pre- 
sented. I purposely ignored them inas- 
much as I did not wish to obscure the 
reasoning behind the general solution 
for the economic point. However, the 
discussions which have resulted from 
that article have been so friendly and 
constructive and have evinced so much 
interest in the subject that I am glad 
of the opportunity to discuss these other 
phases. I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to those men who have spent time 
and thought in discussion of the prob- 
lem. 

Previously it was shown that the 
economic point for replacement of a 
motor truck is that point at which the 
truck has given the greatest value for 
the total dollars expended; or in other 
words, when the total cost divided by 
the number of miles traveled is a mini- 
mum. To determine this minimum re- 
quires that one continuously add up all 
the amounts of money expended on a 
truck, including initial cost (less trade- 
in value), repairs, gasoline, oil and 
tires, and then continuously divide these 
sums by the number of miles traveled 
from the purchase of the truck until the 
time each sum is calculated. This gives 
the cumulative total cost per mile. It 
has already been shown that when the 
cumulative total cost per mile ceases 
to decline, the truck should be disposed 
of. 

To facilitate in the determination of 
the point at which the cumulative total 
cost per mile ceases to decline, the be- 
havior of each component part making 
up the total was studied separately. The 
gasoline, oil, and tire components were 
shown to be constant. The investment 
component and the maintenance com- 
ponent were the only ones exerting any 
influence. The former was a smooth 


curve of the general equation y = = 


and the latter was shown to be repre- 
sented best by a straight line passing 
through the origin. It is about the shape 
of the maintenance component that the 
important controversy arises. 

It should not be surprising that the 
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By W. T. CoLuins 


Assistant Economist 


R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
New York City 


© In this article Mr. Collins deals 
with some of the elementary points 
in his replacement plan which he 
purposely ignored in his May 
article. 


® Mr. Collins also takes up some of 
the contentions raised in the discus- 
sion published in July and answers 
them. 


® And in his conclusion he makes 
a startling statement in regard to 
accounting practices. Accountants 
will probably disagree with him. 
Fleet operators may not. 


shape of the maintenance component is 
the center of intelligent disagreement. 
It is almost the only component which 
is influenced by that very bothersome 
factor known as the human element. In 
fact, the maintenance component is the 
key to the whole problem. It may be 
almost any shape depending upon the 
amount of attention given to the truck. 
It it is one’s policy to keep his equip- 
ment in fine condition, the economic 
point is reached more quickly than if 
he does not mind much about the con- 
dition so long as the truck runs. If one 
is satisfied to drive around in a dilapi- 





dated old buzz-wagon, the maintenance 
component will be small, the cumulative 
total cost per mile probably low, and 
the economic point not reached until 
the truck disintegrates on the road. On 
the other hand, if it is one’s policy to 
keep his equipment positive and safe 
and to present a satisfactory, business- 
like appearance to his clientele, the 
maintenance component will rise as the 
mileage increases, the cumulative total 
cost per mile will probably be larger 
and the economic point reached much 
sooner. This merely means that no mat- 
ter what conditions are to be main- 
tained, so long as they are _ prede- 
termined, the solution for the economic 
point follows automatically. 

It should be obvious that unless a 
truck is maintained in about the same 
conditions as when it was new, the qual- 
ity of the mileage is not the same; it 
becomes poorer and poorer as the truck 
is allowed to run down. This process 
probably results in a low cumulative to- 
tal cost per mile. If one is satisfied with 
the quality of such mileage, all well 
and good. It should be clear, however, 
that it is an extreme luxury and a 
waste for such a person ever to have 
a new truck. All the miles run while 
the truck is in excellent condition are 
too high grade for the job. It would 
probably be cheaper to buy used equip- 
ment and run it into its grave. 

(TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE) 
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By J. F. WINCHESTER 
Supervisor of Motor Equipment 


Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey 


R. W. T. COLLINS was kind 

enough to discuss the paper which 
he presented in the CoMMERCIAL Car 
JOURNAL, with me some time ago. 

As you know, I have been an ardent 
advocate of individual cost records for 
fleet operation, and these thoughts were 
fundamentally based upon many of the 
facts contained in Mr. Collins’ review of 
economical truck operation. 

There are many other factors to con- 
sider aside from those set forth by Mr. 
Collins, yet a true guide to the average 
operation of a piece of equipment can 
be found in the analysis made by Mr. 
Collins. 


By F. C. FrecHTER 


Fleet Manager 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


HE article as prepared by Mr. Col- 
lins has been splendidly done, so 
far as the illustration of his theory on 
the subject of truck replacements is 
concerned. It is interesting since it 
furnishes several constructive formulas 
for ascertaining certain economic fac- 
tors in operation. 
On several occasions in recent years, 
I have devoted considerable time and 
effort to ascertain the terminal point 
of economic operation of motor ve- 
hicles. Several of my procedures were 
quite similar to those used by Mr. Col- 
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® Seven well-known fleet men and 
transportation engineers here give 
their views on this important sub- 
ject. These views are part of the 
discussion of the article, “When 
Total Cost Per Mile Ceases to Drop, 
Replace the Truck,” by W. T. 
Collins, assistant economist, R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York, published 
in the May issue, 

Views of other fleet and factory 
men will be published in the Sep- 
tember issue. Considered as a 
whole, these opinions constitute the 
most interesting discussion of the 
truck replacement subject pub- 
lished to date because they reveal 
the many, varied factors involved 
which tend to complicate the work- 
ing out of a universally acceptable 
solution. 


lins but never had I| a sufficient cour- 
age of my own convictions to even sug- 
gest applying my theories to our own 
operations, since it had been quite im- 
possible to have my theories substan- 
tiated in practice except but in a few 
instances. 

You and the members of your staff 
are quite familiar with our present 
method of cost accounting in so far as 
our fleet operations are concerned. 
Also you are, of course, aware that our 
average costs for the various makes 
and types of equipment are consider- 
ably below that established by the man- 
ufacturers, in spite of the fact that most 
of the newer equipment has accrued 
over 40,000 miles each, and in many 
instances the older equipment has well 
over 150,000 each to their credit. 

In view of the above facts, I shall 
refrain from going into a lengthy dis- 
cussion of our methods, etc., but desire 
to add that since there are so many 
variables entering into each individual 
owners’ operating conditions, both with- 
in and beyond control, it would be very 
difficult to design a yard stick for ascer- 
taining the economic point, and were 
it entirely feasible to do so, most every- 
one indirectly concerned would take ex- 
ception to the rule for obvious reasons. 


By W.J. CumMinc 


General Superintendent 
Surface Transportation Corp. 


of New York 


HE reaction of our organization to 

the article by Mr. W. T. Collins, 
would indicate a certain degree of in- 
experience as a practical operator of 
automotive vehicles and a thorough dis- 
belief in preventive maintenance. 

In our own scheme of preventive main- 
tenance, our cost curve is practically 
constant, although broken, for by ex- 
perience we are able to predict mileage 
life of units and since at overhaul, weak 
design has been studied and is cor- 
rected, a reduced maintenance figure 
is often obtained. 

Again briefly, the investment curve 
published could not agree with our ex- 
perience, for, as is often the case, our 
vehicles are as valuable to us today, un- 
der present circumstances, as they were 
when purchased. The only factors that 
would lessen their value to us, would 
be radical changes in our transporta- 
tion scheme or sweeping design changes 
in transportation vehicles. 


By H. R. Hotper 


Superintendent, Autobus Dept. 
Montreal Trainways Co. 


HAVE read with a great deal of 

interest the article on truck retire- 
ment by Mr. Collins and although this 
may be quite applicable to trucks the 
use of it for passenger-carrying vehicles 
is to my mind another story. 

In the first place increased mileage 
costs due to the age of a vehicle are 
practically always the result of delayed 
maintenance which is always costly, 
this should not be permitted in pas- 
senger transport as the patron pur- 
chases his ride and is entitled to be 
carried with the least possible chance 
of delay. 

In any well-organized transport sys- 
tem the maintenance costs should fol- 
low an almost straight line after the 
first 10,000 or 20,000 miles and there 
is no reason why a vehicle should not 
operate economically for a number of 
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years with a large accumulated mile- 
age providing that maintenance is 
closely kept up and spare parts can be 
obtained. . 

As an illustration of my contention 
we have coaches that have run over 
the 300,000 mile mark which are as 
good today as originally which are 
not costing us any more (in some cases 
less) than when new. 





By M. C. Horine 


Sales Promotion Manager 


Mack-International Motor 
Truck Corp. 


HAVE carefully read the thoughtful 

and intriguing article by Mr. W. T. 
Collins, which appeared in the May is- 
sue of the ComMERCIAL Car JOURNAL. 
With the main proposition which Mr. 
Collins’ article propounds there can be 
no argument. The time to replace a 
motor truck is the time when such a 
course results in lower total operating 
cost than a continuance of the old vehi- 
cle in operation. There is undoubtedly 
a great deal of virtue in Mr. Collins’ 
clever simplification of the problem by 
elimination of those items which are not 
subject to great change at different 
periods of the truck’s life. Whether 
the two components, initial investment 
and maintenance, are adequate for de- 
termination of the economic point re- 
mains to be seen. 

At the outset it is to be observed that 
the factor of obsolescence is entirely ig- 
nored. This is due doubtless in some 
measure to the fact that Mr. Collins’ 
viewpoint is necessarily that of an oper- 
ator of light delivery vehicles. Aside 
from style considerations, it is certainly 
fair to say that in the department store 
field obsolescence has not so far proven 
an important factor. In other fields of 
transport, however, obsolescence must 
be given consideration. As against this, 
however, it might fairly be contended 
that the experience of the past several 
years is not a safe guide for the fu- 
ture. The two greatest obsolescence in- 
fluences during the past five years have 
been the virtual replacement of solid 
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Collins Chart 1 


CUMULATIVE COST PER MILE (CENTS) 
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NUMBER OF MILES TRAVELED .(,000) 





tires by pneumatic tires and the gen- 
eral raising of the performance stand- 
ards. Now that the pneumatic tire is in 
almost universal use and the perform- 
ance has been raised to or beyond the 
optimum limit, these influences will no 
longer be felt. Furthermore, the accel- 
erated tempo of modern transport, with 
the resultant greatly increased annual 
mileage, makes all forms of obsolescence 
less important, because a given mileage 
life is run out in a shorter space of time. 

Mr. Collins’ conception of the initial 
investment components as a more or less 
hyperbolic downward curve is uncon- 
ventional to say the least and certainly 
will not do as a basis for amortization 
of the investment. It tends to present a 
false picture of operating costs. For 
practical accounting purposes, it would 
seem preferable to assign a more or less 
definite mileage life to the vehicle and 
amortize the investment at a uniform rate 
per mile, this rate being the quotient 
of the original investment less tires di- 
vided by this mileage. Amortization 
plus interest therefore becomes a fixed 
mileage rental charge just the same as 
oil and gasoline, tires, and other like 
items are more or less straightline items 
as shown on Mr. Collins’ chart No. 1. 

In his dogmatic assertion that the 
maintenance component is a constantly- 
ascending straight line, Mr. Collins at 
least has the weight of a great deal of 
popular opinion back of his assertion, 
but as a great many fleet operators can 
testify, this is by no means the universal 
experience. In a great many cases the 
maintenance curve after an initial rise 
flattens out and remains at a fixed alti- 
tude during the greater part of the eco- 
nomic life of the chassis and does not 
again rise until it approaches the end 
of the truck’s economic life. 

It makes a great deal of difference 
what items of maintenance are included 
in Mr. Collins’ maintenance component. 
If. together with the chassis mainte- 


nance, maintenance of the body is also 
included, then the total component will 
be affected either favorably or unfavor- 
ably according to how well the body is 
constructed. A poorly constructed body, 
which involves high maintenance, would 
unfairly reflect upon the chassis, where- 
as a particularly good body would be 
unduly flattering to the chassis. The 
same thing applies to equipment of vari- 
ous sorts. Repainting, on the other 
hand, is an element of maintenance 
expense which has practically no rela- 
tion whatever to the age of the chassis, 
and if this expense is incurred at in- 
frequent intervals, it may result in an 
upward inclination of the total mainte- 
nance curve, which is most misleading. 

Similarly the quantitative significance 
of the investment component is very seri- 
ously affected by its scope. Inasmuch 
as the size of the tire item in an ex- 
pense account warrants carrying it as a 
pro-rated mileage charge, it is generally 
accepted as good practice to subtract 
the replacement cost of the tires from 
the investment for purposes of amortiza- 
tion. 

As Mr. Collins states, the trade-in 
value of the chassis is another subtrac- 
tion from initial investment which 
should be made, and while it is true that 
the tendency for the net investment 
to approach the total investment becomes 
manifest as time goes on, it is also true 
that within a reasonable number of years 
the two curves can never meet, and there- 
fore with a fixed maintenance compon- 
ent, the altitude of the investment com- 
ponent will make a difference in the 
location of the economic point. 

Charts 3 and 4 represent two vehi- 
cles of different quality; that in chart 
3 is presumably of higher price, but of 
longer economic life so that, while the 
investment component is higher at each 
mileage point than the chassis shown in 
chart 4, the economic point is reached 
later in its life owing to the lower main- 
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tenance component, which is the direct 
reflection of superior quality. These 
charts would be more graphic if a third 
line had been added above the other 
two indicating the sum of the two com- 
ponents. Such a curve would show that 
the sum of the two components in chart 
3 is virtually level from 60,000 to 80,000 
miles and that of chart 4 from 40,000 to 
60,000 miles. Inasmuch as the trading 
value of a truck is governed more by its 
age in years and its condition than the 
number of miles which it has run, it 
would certainly seem that a careful op- 
erator would have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by postponing thé re- 
placement period at least until the sum 
line began to rise. If I read Mr. Collins’ 
philosophy correctly, the truck in chart 
3 would be traded at 60,000 miles; that 
in chart 4 at 40,000 miles, whereas it 
would seem to be better business to 
trade that in chart 3 at 80,000 miles 
and that in chart 4 at 60,000 miles. 

Comparing chart 3 and chart 4 it 
would certainly seem that a truck of 
still higher quality than that shown in 
chart 3 would have a still longer eco- 
nomic life and a still lower average cost 
per mile. 


(The prominent fleet man who sent 
in the comments below asked that his 
name be withheld for company-policy 
reasons.) 


USED Mr. Collins’ method back in 

1925 and finally discarded it, par- 
ticularly for the small cheaper vehicles 
inasmuch as it did not appear to bear 
out our actual experience. Since then 
vehicles have changed and with the 
present ratios between initial invest- 
ment components and maintenance 
components for small cars his formula 
works out fairly well. 

Applied to trucks, I believe it will 
prove an excellent aid to judgment and 
many other formulas now being used 
by fleet operators. 
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By A. F. CoLEMAN 


Manager, Motor Vehicle Dept. 
Socony-Vacuum Corp. 


READ with much interest Mr. Col- 

lins’ article in the May number of 
the CommerciaAL Car JouRNAL and 
while I agree in principle with Mr. Col- 
lins’ method of retiring equipment, I 
do not subscribe in full to his views. 

Mr. Collins assumes a case of a 
truck whose cumulative cost per mile 
at 40,000 miles is $4000, or 10 cents 
per mile average. Assuming that this 
case is correct then the truck at the 
40,000 mile point must be operating 
at a rate somewhat below the 10 cents 
a mile average, in order to compen- 
sate for the high cost per mile when 
the new truck is placed in service. 

If the second 40,000 miles were to 
average 10 cents, then at some point 
between the 40,000 and the 80,000 mile 
assumed points, the cost per mile must 
mount above the 10 cents per mile 
average, to bring the average up to 
this amount. 

From this it would appear to me that 
on this assumed case the economical 
point for retirement would move for- 
ward to some point between the 40,000 
and the 80,000-mile mark where the 
mileage cost rose above the 10 cents 
per mile cost, which it must do to 
bring up the average. 

It has been our experience that ob- 


solescence of equipment has proven 
a very large contributing factor, gov- 
erning trade-in time and a great deal 
of money has been saved in opera- 
tions as the result of a survey. After 
this study of equipment and territory 
the installation of modern pneumatic- 
tired and high-speed trucks replaced a 
considerably larger number of old style 
units, reducing the number of trucks in 
service and increasing the radius of 
operation. In these changes _per- 
formance of the new equipment was 
as much a factor as the operating ex- 
pense of the old equipmert. 

A cumulative record of repairs and 
operating expenses is most essential 
to assist in determining when to dis- 
card the old truck. This, however, 
has not been the final answer in our 
operations, as many trucks that were 
properly assigned a few years ago were 
found to be entirely unsuited for pres- 
ent day operations due to changes in 
roads, traffic conditions and delivery 
methods. 

Referring particularly to Chart No. 1 
in Mr. Collins’ article, the initial in- 
vestment component crosses the main- 
tenance component at approximately 
53,000 miles and if I read Mr. Collins’ 
conclusion correctly, this is the point 
at which he states the unit should be 
disposed of. Reference to this chart 
shows that the initial investment com- 
ponent continues to decline beyond 
the intersection point, showing that the 
truck had not yet been completely de- 
preciated. It would appear to me, 
therefore, that some point beyond the 
intersection would be the trade in 
point, rather than immediately at the 
crossing, because the increased de- 
preciation would tend to offset slightly 
increasing repair costs. 

Our methods of calculating retire- 
ment time, however, are quite similar 
to the one outlined by Mr. Collins with 
slight modifications to fit it to our own 
particular needs. 
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How Are Fleet Drivers 
To Be Treated After 
Having Accidents? 





By J. S. BAKER. ENGINEER. NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Survey of large operators shows three general 


systems are widely used to cut down accidents 


HAT to do with the driver 

who has had accidents, espe- 

cially if he has had several, 
is one of the important problems of 
fleet safety. To determine present 
practice, an inquiry was sent to mem- 
bers of the Delivery, Taxicab and Bus 
Section of the National Safety Council 
and to motor vehicle departments of 
states having Drivers’ License Laws. 


There appear to be three general 
methods of handling the driver follow- 
ing one or more accidents: 

(a) Each Accident Considered Sep- 
arately. By this method, which is almost 
universally used in very small fleets, the 
management or a committee takes up each 
accident with the driver after it occurs, 
decides on the course of action to follow, 
and then closes the case without refer- 
ence to other accidents except when some- 
body happens to recall previous accident 
experience of the driver being  con- 
sidered. As a rule, a decision is first 
made as to whether the accident is 
“chargeable” or not, that is, whether the 
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driver was at fault; and then a penalty 
is imposed. This method falls down in 
large groups of drivers where the _ in- 
dividual driver’s past record cannot be 
recalled. 

(6b) Standard Procedure for Minor 
Accidents, Special Attention to Major 
Ones. This method calls for a regular 
way of reporting accidents involving prop- 
erty damage of less than $25 (for ex- 
ample), and bringing more serious ac- 
cidents up for special review to determine 
whether they are chargeable or not. This 
method is used in fleets where the acci- 
dents are too numerous to give detailed 
attention to each one. It has the dis- 
advantage that a driver with a number of 
minor accidents may escape notice, espe- 
cially if he is able to make plausible ex- 
cuses which classify them as non-charge- 
able. 

(c) Consideration of the Individual 
Driver rather than the Individual Ac- 
cident. This method calls for a different 
point of view from the others, and is used 
only in relatively few fleets. Extremely 
detailed records are kept on each in- 
dividual driver, and his case is considered 


as a whole every time he has an accident. 
Thus, one very serious accident may deter- 
mine what should be done for or with 
him; but, more often, three or four non- 
chargeable accidents of a minor nature are 
the basis of disciplinary or educational 
action. 

In the last, more highly developed 
method it is important to establish a 
point at which a driver’s record will 
automatically bring him up for special 
consideration; that is, a definite rule 
must be established as to how many 
accidents of any kind, chargeable or 
otherwise, in a specified amount of 
driving would bring a driver up for 
special study and treatment. The fol- 
lowing practices were reported: 


7 companies give special attention 
for more than 1 chargeable acci- 
dent per year. 

6 companies give special attention 
for more than 2 chargeable acci- 
dents per year. 

4 companies give special attention 
for more than 3 chargeable acci- 
dents per year. 


The number of accidents per year 
permits only a very crude comparison, 
because of the extremely large differ- 
ences in mileage per driver in different 
kinds of fleets, and even of different 
drivers within the same fleet. Thus, 
three accidents per year in one fleet 
might mean no more accidents per mile 
than one accident per year in another. 
Fleets in the Council on the whole av- 
erage about 13,000 miles per vehicle 
per year so that, in general, we might 
roughly say that 7 companies give 
special attention for more than one 
accident per 13,000 miles and so on. 
Three fleets actually undertook to es- 
timate the critical point in accident rec- 
ords in terms of mileage driven with 
the following results: 


(a) 1 accident per 10,000 miles. 
(b) 3 accidents per 35,000 miles. 
(c) 2 accidents per 50,000 miles. 


Although it is impossible to aver- 
age such diverse figures, one might con- 
clude that it would not be out of line 
to call in for special consideration any 
driver who had had more than two 
chargeable accidents in a year or more 
than two of any kind in 50,000 miles 
of driving. 

(TuRN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE) 
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STATE MOTOR VEHICLE SIZE 


A star (*) indicates an official interpretation of restrictions by a qualified 
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5 a ye =~ => FOUR- SIX- TRACTOR | TRUCK | TRACTOR | TRACTOR MINI- 
1. = r = WHEEL WHEEL & SEMI- | & 4-WHL.| SEMI & | 4-WHEEL MUM Must Must What 
onE = = = TRUCK TRUCK TRAILER | TRAILER | 4-WHEEL | SEMI & LOAD PER AXLE AXLE | Trailers| Trailers Reciprocity 
STATE =35 = = = GROSS GROSS GROSS GROSS TRAILER | 6-WHEEL INCH TIRE LOAD SPACE Have Have is 
et 3 a oS (2 Axles) | (3 Axles) | (3 Axles) | (4 Axles) GROSS | TRAILER WIDTH (In.) | Brakes? | Clearance | Granted? 
ae w w > bat (5 Axles) GROSS (V) Lights? 
ee) = = (7 Axles) 
WALA....| 1% 30u | 96 12 20,090 20,000 20,000 n.p. n.p. n.p. nr. ns. ns. 1.8. yes none 
40c 
WARIZ...| 1% 33u | 96 14%} 22,000 34,000 34,000 44,000 56,000 68,000 700 (flange) 18,000 1.8 n.s. (no info.) (no info.) 
85c 
WARK... ; (s) n.p. (4) 96(f) | yes (5) | ns. for hire no; 
1(1)| 35u 96 124% yy ee 700(L+-40)} 700(L+40)} 700(L+40)} 700(L+40)} 700(L+40 | (p) (3) 4 per month 
45¢c (g) (2) (g) (2) (g) (2) (g) (2) (g) (2) (g) (2) by permit 
*%CAL....; 1% 33u | 96 13%] 22,000 34,000 34,000 44,000 56,000 68,000 600(s) (base) 17,000 40(r) no yes none 
(6) 60c |100(p) 500 (metal) 
* COLO. 1%/| 33u | 96 1214} 30,000 40,000 50,000 60,000 80,000 100,000 800 (flange) 20,000 40(r) yes yes full 
60-85¢ 
x%CONN.| 1(7) | 40 [102 n.s 26,000(s) | 26,000(s) | 26,000(s) | 26,000(s) | np. n.p. 800(s)(channel) | n.r. n.s yes yes, if over | equal (a) 
32,000(p) | 40,000(p) | 40,000(p) | 40,000(p) n.r.(p) 72 in. wide 
* DEL... 1%| 33u | 96 12!/,| 22,000(s) 22,000(s) 38,000(s) (10) n.S. n.s 700(s) (flange) 16,000(s) n.8 yes yes equal 
60c (8)26,000 (p)|(9)36,000(p)} 40,000(p) 700(p) (casing) 18,000(p) 
WFLA....| 1 35u | 84(11)) 12 8,000(s) 8,000(s) 8,000(s) 11,000(s) n.p. n.p. 600(s)(contact) | 16,000(14) | ns yes yes (15) 
45¢ (12)16,000(p — “i (12)16,000(p 24,000(p) . 600(p) (flange) (13) 
Jan. 1934) Same | Same | Same | Same} Same a a Same Same 550 Same Same Same Same Same 
(17) 18) 
*%GA..... nr. | 30u | 96 1214} 22,000 39,600(16)} 39,600(16)} 44,000 61,600 83,000 800(flange) 17,600 n.s. n.s yes for hire no; 
85c (19) (19) others 4 trips 
per month 
* IDAHO) 12} 35u | 96 14 | 600(L+40)} 600(L+40)} 600(L+40)} 600(L+40)| 600/L+40)} 600(L+40)} 800 16,000 120(f,21)} yes(22) | no none 
65¢ (g) (20) (g) (20) (g) (20) (g) (20) (g) (20) (g) (20) 40(r) 
WILL....| mr. | 35u(x)| 96 Lr. 24,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 800 16,000 40(r) yes yes equal 
40c 
*IND....| 1% 33u 96 12 {19,200s (23)}19,200s (23)|19,200s (23)|19,200s (23)|}19,200s (23)|19,200s (23)| 640\(s)(flange) 12,800(s) 40 in. |yes,Jan.| yes (24) 
40c 24,000p (23)|24,000p (23)|24,000p (23)|24,000p (23)|24,000p (23)|24,000p (23}| 800(p) (flange) 16,000(p) 1, 1934 
*IOWA..| nr. | 30u | 96 12 |450(L+534)} Same Same Same Same Same ns. 14 — 40 in. | ns. yes equal 
45c (g) 16,000( P) 
KAN. 1 35u | 96 12 24,000 34,000 46,500 56,000 n.p. n.p. ns 16,000 n.s. yes yes 10 consecu- 
50c 28,000 on Based on | Based on 18,500 on tive days 
duals axle load axle load duals 
HKKY.....| 34 | 26%4u| 96 | 1134] 18,000/17)| 18,000 18,000 | nop. np. “ nt nt. or | ne | ow ne. 
30¢ | 
| —_—_—_— — | — | | | 
* LA... 1% | 33u 96 12% 7,000 ; 10,000 10,000 n.p. D.p. 600 | n.s n.s n.s yes equal (a) 
55¢ (25) net load net load net load net load Jan. 1934 | Jan. 1934 | 
a es oe — | as ieiicamtesttileads = 
* ME... 1 36u | 96 1214} 20,000/s) | 36,000(p) | 36,000(p) | 36,000/p) | n.p. n.p. 700(s) (flange) 16,000(s) | n.s n.s yes all over 114 
(26) 24,000(p) 600(p)(flange) 18,000(p) | ton must reg. 
— ——_—— | ——— —— — 
* MD.. nw. n.t. 96 n.T. 25,000 40,000 40,000 50,000 65,000 80,000 650(s) | n.s | ns no no equal 
(27) (27) (27) (27) (27) (97) | n.(p) | 
*MASS..| 1 28u | 96 ns. 28,000(s) 40,000 40,000 (28) n.p. n.p. 800 n.s | n.s. n.s yes, if 3 tons s| equal; but 
40c 30,000(p) and over | permit after 
30daysnofee 
a. eee nee a, ee, eee re mee ee eee eee, ieee 
*%MICH..| 2 40u | 96 14 (29) (29) (29) (29) (29) (29) 700 | 18 000(29) | n.s n.g yes 10 days; not 
60c (29) | for hire 
en — es |— ——— —— | ———|-—-_--— | ——— SS 
*MINN..| 2 35u | 96 12144} Basedon | Basedon | Basedon | Basedon | Basedon | Based on | n.s. | 18,000(30) | ns n.s yes, if over | equal (a) 
63¢ axle load axie load axle load axle load axle load | axleload | 12,000(30) 80 in. wide 
Jan. 1934; 11% |4#40u(r) | Same|Same| Same Same Same Same(3/) Samel3/) Same(3/) | Same Same Same (32) Same Same 
*MISS...| ns 33u 96 12%4| 22,000 22,000 22,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 | 700 12,000 n.s ves yes, if over no 
50¢ 84 in. wide 
*MO....| 1 33u | 96 1214} 24,000 38,000 38,000 48,000 n.p. n.p. | 600(flange) 16,000 n.s ns yes cena) 
40c 28,000/(33)| 42,000(33)} | 22,400(33) 
*% MONT.) 11% 33u 96 14} 24,000 34,000 | 40,000 48,000 58,000 68,000 | 800 13,000 and| 96(f) no no for Seo ae no; 
60c 16,800(34) others 90 da. 
REFERENCE TABLE used. : 6000 lb., dual 11,400 1b.; on single are mzt. Payload in all classes 
re . x—tractor and semi-trailer considered balloon 8009 Ib., duals 15,200 Ib. of service lireited to 12,000 Ib. per 
V2—semi-trailer. single unit. 5—Trailers now in use may be operated unit. See (x). 
! —semi or full trailer. — i—Combinations in use exceeding speci- without brakes ntil Dec, 31, 1934, 13—Common or contract. carriers 550. 
§'/2—semi plus one full trailer. fied limits may be operated until if .coupled with safety chains in 14—In counties specified hy Co. Comm. 
2—Two full trailers. Dec. 31, 1934. Such combinations addition to standard coupler. 15—Reciproc ity limited to vehicles bring- 
a—with reservations. shall not exceed 3 units and 85 ft. 6—Legislature in session at time of ing load of uncrated household 
e—combination of units. length compilation. goods and such from. point of 
f—distance between first two axles. 2—If axle spacing is less than 7 ft 7—After Jan. 1, 1934, only semi-trailer origin in license-issuing state. 
go—Where weight is given by formula. L formula is 650 (L+40). Weight per- permissible, Return load may be taken only 
is distanve in feet between front and mitted by furmuias is, however, 8—36, cae with power brakes on rear from destination point. 
last axles. limited by axle load which in turn xle 16—Maximum payload 12,500 Ib. 
n.p.—not permitted. is limited by tire size. See (3%) 938,000 with power brakes on both 17—Outside city limits 2-wheel semi- 
2.r.—no restrictions. and (4). Solids not permitted on es. trailer allowed 1500 Ib. gross on 
n.s.—-not specified. trucks or trailers. 10—F ull trailers limited to 10,000 Ib. solids and 3000 lb, gross on pneu- 
p—pneumatic tires. 3—Gross weight based on table of tire carrying capacity. matics. 
r—<distance between last two axles. sizes. Maximum load one high 11—Common and contract carriers allowed 18—Outside city limits 4-wheel trailer 
s—solid tires. pressure tire 3000 Ib., dual 5700 96 in allowed 3000 Ib. gross on_ solids 
t—<listance between tractor axle and lb.; balloon single 4000 lb., dual 12—20,000 “Ib. permitted common and and 16,000 lb. gross on pneumatics, 
semi-trailer axle. 7600 Ib. contract carricrs by Commission. latter applying to certificated car- 
u—single unit. 4—Axle loads based on tire sizes. Common carriers allowec 10 per riers under Commission jurisdiction 
v—figure given is that necessary to get Maximum allowed on one axle cent overweight if Commission's July 1, 1935. 
credit for full numbcr of axles equipped with single high pressures brake, axle and tire requirements 19—Interpretation not definite. 
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AND WEIGHT RESTRICTIONS 


quad (@) 


state official. 
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indicates the interpretation is unofficial. 



















































































































































































































































































5 a 6S a > FOUR- SIX- TRACTOR TRUCK | TRACTOR | TRACTOR MINI- 
ne| = Ss = WHEEL WHEEL & SEMI- | &4-WHL.| SEMI & | 4-WHEEL MUM | Must Must What 
See = “= fj TRUCK TRUCK | TRAILER | TRAILER | 4-WHEEL | SEMI & LOAD PER AXLE XLE | Trailers| Trailers | Reciprocity 
STATE as 5 = = GROSS GROSS GROSS GROSS | TRAILER | 6-WHEEL | INCH TIRE LOAD SPACE | Have Have is 
*“< zi z a oS (2 Axles) | (3 Axles) | (3 Axles) | (4 Axles) ROSS | TRAILER WIDTH (In.) | Brakes? | Clearance | Granted? 
s& wl x > 2 (5 Axles) GROSS (V) Lights? 
(7 Axles) 
#NEB...| 11% — 96 12 32,000 32,000 32,000 48,000 48,000 48,000 n.s. 16,000 n.s. D.s. yes equal 
c 
#NEV...| nr LT. 96 nr. 25,000 38,000 38,000 50,000 63,000 76,000 600(base) 1.S 42(r) 1.8. yes for hire no; 
others 5 days 
*N.H...) nr =~ 96 0.8 20,000 20,000 20,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 750(base) 15,000 ns. n.s. reflectors | (35) 
c 
WN. J...) 1 28u | 96 12%} 30,000 30,000 60,000 60,000 n.p. n.p. 800(base) 2,800 to nS. n.s (37) equal (a) 
56e (38) (36) (36) (36) 21,500(36) 
*N.M...| 1 35u | 96 1214| 600(L+40)| Same Same Same n.p. n.p. 700(rubber) 18,000 bal.| 40(r) | (38) | yes,ifover| 6 months 
45¢ (g) 500(metal} 16,000 (p)(s) 80 in. wide 
a ee oe 33u | 96 13 28,800(s) 35,200(s) 30,000(p) | 30,000(p) | n.p. n.p. 640(s)(channel) | 17,920(s) 46(r) yes no equal 
65¢ |106(p) 36,000(p) | 44,000(p) | plus (40) | plus (40) 800(p)(contact) | 22,400(p) 
(39) (40) 
#N.C....) 1 33u | 90 12 20,000 20,000 40,000 40,000 n.p. D.p. 600(contact) 20,000 n.8. yes yes, if over| equal 
55c 70 in. wide 
*N.D...| 1 9 96 141%4| 32,000 32,000 32,000 32,000 n.p. n.p. 600 16,000 nT. n.S. yes 90 days 
Ic 
x OHIO n.r. 35u | 96 124%} 20,000(s) 20,000(s) 36,000(s) | 40,000(s) 56,000(s) 56,000(s) | 650(contact) 16,000(s) n.s. n.s. no equal 
(6) 85c 24,000(p) | 24,000(p) | 42 000(p) 48, 000(p) __86,000(p) 66,000(p) 18,000(p) 
WMOKLA..| 1% _ 96 1244) 24,000 24,000 31,000 | 48,000 55,000 55,000 600 n.s. ns. yes ns none 
Hs 
WORE...) nmr. | 35u | 96 600(L+-40) | Same ame Same Same Same 500 to 600 16,000(43) | 40(r) no yes, if over | equal 
50c (41)| (g) (42) 17,000(44) 72 in. wide 
*®PENNA| 144} 33u | 96 14%} 26,000\45)| 36,000 39,000 52,000 65,000 65,000 800(s)(channel) | 18,000 36(r) yes yes, ifover| equal 
70c 800(p)(contact) 96(t) 35 ft. long 
——— — ———|§ —— | —_— —_—_ ——_ — —__—_—_— | 
#R.L.. 2 8Ee |102 1214} 28,000(s) | 40,000 40,000 56,000(s) | 68,000(s) | 80,000 800(flange) | 22,400 n.S n.s no equal 
32,000(p) 64,000(p) | 72,000(p) 500(metal) 
*5S.C.... lg | 35u | 90 12%] 20,000(46)| 20,000(46)| 20,000 n.p. n.p. D.p. n.s. | 10,000 n.s. no yes (47) 
35c | 
ee ae 28u | 96 114%} 20,000 20,000 20, 000 20,000 n.p. n.p. 600(flange) 16,000 ns n.s. yes, ifover| 90 days 
38e (48) 72 in. wide 
BTENN..| 1(49)| 27u | 96 12 18,000 18,000 18, 000° 18,000 n.p. | n.p. n.s n.s n.s yes yes none (50) 
35¢ 
SS ee, S| ae | ee ee a et ee er 
*TEX. 1 35u | 96 12% (51) (51) (51) | (51) n.p. n.p. 600 n.s n.s. no yes, if over | for hire 2 
45c } 70 in. wide | trips; others 
} 5 per mo. 
wUTAH..| 14%] 33u | 96 14 19,500(s) 25,500(s) 25, 500(s s) | 39, 000(s) 45,000(s) 60,000 600(s) (flange) 13,500(s) 120(f) yes yes, ifover| none 
85c 26,000(p) | 34,000(p) | 34,000(p) 52,000( (p) 60,000(p) 800(p)(channel) | 18,000(p) 40(r) 80 in. wide 
xT... 1 50 96 12 20,000(52)} 20,000(52)} 20,000(52)) “20, 000: 52) n.p. In.p. 600(contact) ns N.S. nS yes, if over | equal up to 
16,000( 53) 16,000(53) 16, 000(53)| 16, 000(53) 80 in. wide | 2 tons (54) 
xVA... 1 33u | 96 12%} 24, 000 35,000 35, 000 35, 000 n.p. n.p. 650(contact) 16,000 40(r) yes Yes (55) equal 
45¢ | 
*WASH.| 1 | 35u |96 | nr. | 24,000 | 34,000 | 42,500 | 48,000 on as 800 1 42.000to | 120¢f) | yes | yes equal 
85c | 18,500 144(t) 
| 42(r) 
*W.VA nr 35u | 96 12 ~ 98,800(s) 43,200(s) 43,200(s) | 57,600(s) 72,000(s) | 100,800(s) | nr | 22,000(57) | 40(r) yes yes none 
45¢ 12%] 36,000(p) | 54,000(p) | 54,000(p) | 72,000(p) | 90,000(p) | 126,000(p) | 18,000(58) 
(56) (56) (56) (56) (56) (56) | 16,000(59) 
WIS. 144 | 33u | 96 n.r. | 24,000(60)| 36,000(60) 43 3,000(60)| 48,000(60)| 67,000(60)| 96,000(62)| 800(mfg. rating) if 19, 000(60) | ns. yes yes common 
| 60c 15,000(61) 22,500(61)) 27 00061 Di 30,000(61)} 42,000(61)| 60,000(62) 2,000(61) carriers none 
*WYO.. | nr. | 40u | 96 1244] 30,000 30,000 30,0 000 30, 000 30,000 30,000 | 700(tiange) | 18,000 (40) no | yes, if over | common 
‘he 85c 70 in. wide | carriers none 
*D. C. “jn n.r. | 33u_ 96 1214| 28,000(s) 36, 000( (s) 36, 000(s) 56,000\s) 64,000(s) 72,000(s) | 800(s) | 22,400(s) 44(r) n.s no equal (a) 
i 85¢c 30,800/p) | 39,600(p) | 39,600(p) | 61,600(p) | 70,400(p) | 79,200(p) 880(p) 24.640(p> | 144(f) : 
| | 
20—50,000 Ib. maximum gross in any spacing; 12,000 if under 8 ft.; 40—Gross_ weight limit for vehicle or dine owner who hauls products 
combination. solids 80 per cent. combination having three or more own on own ground. 
2I—For 24,000 lb. and more. 31—Full trailer over 2000 Ib. net weight axles on pneumatics, 30,000 Ib. 51—Permits 7 7000 Ib. net load; 14,000 Ib. 
22—If unladen weight over 1500 Ib. or 6000 Ib. gross prohibited. plus 750 Ib. for each foot and under certain conditions. 
23—May be increased 600 Ib. for each 32—Yes on ono axle where axle weight major fraction thereof from center 52—-On state-aid roads. 


foot distance between first and last 
axles provided the 16,000 Ib. axle 


limit be observed, 


24—Equal except to foreign corp. 
business in Indiana 
operating on regular schedule 


between fixed termini. 


23—45 ft. after Jan. 1, 
2%6—Trailer limit 26 ft. 


1934, 


doing 
and to .trucks 


or 


27—Gross weights limited by schedule of 


shipping weights. 
28—All full trailers, 
1009 Ib. 


after Jan. 


excepting those of 
or less carrying capacity 


and large platform trailers, barred 
36. 


%—Permissible weights vary according 


to spacings, 
30—18,000 Ib. with 8 


ft. 


THe Commerctat Car JourNAL 


seasons and roads 
or more axle 


exceeds 7000 Ib. 


33—-In cities of 75,000 pop. 
and 

tively and 8 ft 
35—Trucks rated 
permit 


34—On 6 


obtain 
per yr. 


or more. 
4-wheel 


3 tons or more 


limited to 5 


36—Depends on tire size. 


37—Light for every 10 ft. of length re 
quired on trailers carrying 
tanks or automobiles. 

38—Brakes on all wheels are required 
on new trailers acquired after Jan. 
1, 1934, and on all trailers after 
Jan. 1, 1936, provided net 
capacity exceeds 1500 Ib. 

39—106 (p) permitted only 


registered before Jan. 


vehicles respec 
or more spacing. 
must 
days 


fuel 


load 


on vehicles 
933. 


of front to center of rear axle. 


4i—Loads in excess of 11 ft., 

the maximum, 
42—Solids in municipalities only. 
43—Paved highways. 
44—Other highways. 


with 12% 
require permit. 


45—Gross weights limited by schedule of 
chassis weights. : 
46—Truck over 4 tons mfr.’s rating must 


hire, 


reg. 


Copyricut 1933 


ucts from 
48—Tractor-semi-trailer 
prior to Apr. 
49—Maximum trailer 


have special permit. 
47--Not for-hire. 4 trips per month; 
1 trip per month; 
licensed common carriers none. 
limit on trucks hauling farm prod- 


fields to market. 


comb. 


30,000 
1, 1933. 
gross 1 ton. 


for 


Georgia- 


No 


if 


53-—In towns ard inc. municipalities. 
54—If load exceeds 2 tons $20 is charged 
for each trip which can be appiied 
toward registration fee. 


55—If over 84 


56—All gross weights limited by 
capacities and, for the present, 


58—Pneumatics 
highways; 
59—Pneumatics 


60—c 


in. 


wide or high or ex- 


tending 4 in. beyond truck. 


bridge 
are 


based on agicultural highway limits. 
57—-Solids and pneumatics on major high- 
ways in metropolitan areas. 


on 
solids 80 


on secondary 


solids 50 per cent. 


lass 


A highways. 


61—Class B highways. 


62- 


-Six-wheel tractor. 


major 


Avcust, 1933 


agricultura) 
per cent. 
highways ; 
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State 


KAN. 
KY. 


LA. 
ME. 
MD. 
MASS. 
MICH. 
MINN. 


MISS. 
MO. 


MONT. 
NEB. 


NEV. 


TENN. 
TEX. 


JTAH 


VT. 
VA. 
WASH. 


W. VA. 


WIS. 


WY0o. 


39 States Limit the Hours a Truck 
Driver May Stay at the Wheel 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


Truck 
Carriers 
Covered 


For-hire 


All 


Com. & Cont. 


All 


For-hire 


All 


F or-hire 
All 
All 


All 
All 
For-hire 


All 


For-hire 
All 


Franchised 


Auto Transp. Cos. 


All 
All 
All 


All 


All 


Cert. or permit 


Cert. or permit 


Com. & Cont. 
Carriers 


All 


Common 


Cert. or permit 


Limit on 


» 
orn 
2s 

2 abe 
= 55 
oQ Pa 5 

z » £.3 

> Bos 
eZ ZEgo 

CAS A 

Om mel SZ, 

12 12 in the aggregate in any 
24 followed by 8 consecu- 
tive off 

12 14 when broken by regu- 
lar rest period of not less 
than 2 hr. 

12 16 in aggregate in any 24 
followed by 10 consecutive 
off 


No limitation in effect but propose 

14 hr. maximum consecutive service 

12 16 in aggregate in any 24 
followed by 10 consecutive 
off 

No limitation 

No limitation on trucks 

10 10 in any 18—not over 14 
in any 24 


12 

12 16 aggregate of 24 

10 10 and any part of 20 con- 
secutive hours (At least 4 
days off duty each month) 

10 10 in any 24 

12 16 in aggregate of 24 fol- 
lowed by 8 consecutive off 

12 12 may be spread over 15 
if runs permit relaxation 

12 After 12 hr. service 8 rest; 


after 16, 10 rest. (No rest 

period less than 3 hr. to 

break continuity of service) 
No limitation 


10 16 in aggregate of 24 

10 

7 14 in any 24 

10 

14 14 in aggregate in any 24 

14 

10 After 12 hrs. in any 24 at 
least 10 consecutive off 

No limitation 

12 16 in aggregate in any 24 
followed by 10 consecutive 
off 

10 10 in any 24 

12 12 in aggregate of any 24 
followed by 8 consecutive 
off 

No limitation on trucks 

14 14 in aggregate of any 24 
followed by 8 consecutive 
off 

8 10 in any 24. Where 


schedule permits relaxation 
10 may be spread over 15 
No limitation 


13 13 in aggregate in 24 

12 12 in aggregate of any 24 
followed by 8 consecutive 
off 

No limitation 

Bill passed both houses. Not yet 

signed by Governor. Has 10-hr. 

limit 

10 10 in any 24 


* 9 hr. at end of two 7-hr. periods with 1 hr. rest intervening. 


t No period off duty shall be deemed to break the continuity of service unless it 


be for at least 3 consecutive hours. 


Aucust, 1933 


Minimum Off 
Duty Hours 


i 
o 


o 
U 


o 


Law (L) or Com- 
(R) 


mission Reg. 


=) 


aan 


R 


Recovery Is Up 
to All of Us 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


bill gives us the means to conquer un- 
employment. 

The proposition is simply this: 

If all employers will act together to 
shorten hours and raise wages we can 
put people back to work. No employer 
will suffer, because the relative level 
of competitive cost will advance by the 
same amount for all. But if any con- 
siderable group should lag or shirk, 
this great opportunity will pass us by 
and we will go into another desperate 
winter. This must not happen. 

We have sent out to all employers 
an agreement which is the result of 
weeks of consultation. 

The agreement has already brought a 
flood of approval from every State, and 
from so wide a cross-section of the com- 
mon calling of industry that I know 
it is fair for all. 

It is a plan—deliberate, reasonable 
and just—intended to put into effect 
at once the most important of the 
broad principles which are being es- 
tablished, industry by _ industry, 
through codes. 

There are, of course, men, a few of 
them, who might thwart this great com- 
mon purpose by seeking selfish ad- 
vantage. There are adequate penalties 
in the law, but I am now asking the 
cooperation that comes from opinion 
and from conscience. 

These are the only instruments we 
shall use in this great summer offen- 
sive against unemployment. But we 
shall use them to the limit to protect 
the willing from the laggard and to 
make the plan succeed. 

You can look on every employer who 
adopts the plan as one who is doing 
his part, and those employers deserve 
well of everyone who works for a liv- 
ing. It will be clear to you, as it is 
to me, that while the shirking em- 
ployer may undersell his competitor, 
the saving he thus makes is made at the 
expense of his country’s welfare. 

The essence of the plan is a universal 
limitation of hours of work per week 
for any individual by common con- 
sent, and a universal payment of wages 
above a minimum, also by common con- 
sent. 

I cannot guarantee the success of this 
nation-wide plan, but the people of this 
country can guarantee its success. 

That is why I am asking the employ- 
ers of the nation to sign this common 
covenant with me—to sign it in the 
name of patriotism and humanity. 

That is why I am asking the work- 
ers to go along with us in a spirit of 
understanding and of helpfulness. 
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WiIsE WORDS FROM A 
SALES MANAGER'S 
NOTEBOOK 








Noted Nuggets for Salesmen to Hoard 


® Selling trucks will never be a cinch. Competition will always be keen. 


® Outstanding sales ability is the only thing today for which the demand greatly 


exceeds the supply. 


®@ No salesman has a right to place his own price on the product he sells. 


@ Only the men who are not getting orders seem to be the authorities on what’s 


wrong with business. 


@ There is no formula for selling, but there are factors which salesmen must 
adhere to or pay the penalty of lost business. 


FEW years ago the man who 

could make good things in 

large quantities cheaply was 
considered the most valuable. Today 
the most valuable man is the man who 
can sell things profitably. 

There are very few things in this life 
more important than transportation and 
therefore for those who like selling, the 
possibilities are still unlimited in the 
truck business, particularly in the im- 
mediate future. A wonderful future 
lies directly ahead of the truck sales- 
man. The largest order has not been 
placed yet, and replacement require- 
ments are coming around in the reg- 
ular cycle of depreciation by the thou- 
sands every year. Every one who has 
something to deliver is a_ prospect. 
Every truck sold today helps to sell an- 
other truck tomorrow. 

There are very few truck salesmen 
today who could not double their com- 
missions if they only determined to do 
it. The salesman earns just about what 
he makes up his mind to earn. If he 
wants money, comforts or power strong 
enough he will exert the necessary ef- 
fort, and experience has proved that 
the relation between effort and results 
is astounding. There is no other field 
of endeavor that brings more or 
quicker compensation. But to be suc- 
cessful there is a certain course to pur- 
sue. Not that there is any formula 
for selling, but there are factors that 
we must adhere to or pay the penalty 
of lost business. 
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Constant ‘study and self-improvement 
is highly important to make a real suc- 
cess in sales work, just as important 
as for the successful doctor to keep 
constantly posted on new methods of 
treatment or technique in surgery, the 
lawyer to keep his reference library up 
to date. It is essential to constantly 
keep informed upon every phase of 
truck transportation. Not only that, but 
to read general, business and current 
topics sufficiently to discuss them in- 
telligently. The average salesman, I 
am sorry to say, does not consider self- 
improvement as seriously as he should, 
yet nothing stimulates courage and self- 
confidence as a real knowledge of his 
business. And nothing increases vo- 
cabulary or improves conversational 
ability more than reading. 

There never was a truer statement 
than “knowledge is power”—and par- 
ticularly in selling. No salesman can 
pass up the opportunity to improve his 
knowledge, ability and productivity, 
and no sales manager can expect the 
most sales from his poorest informed 
salesman. Even the seasoned veteran 
with a real sales record cannot afford 
for one minute to feel that he has “ar- 
rived,” that there is nothing more to 
learn. If he does, he is on the journey 
backwards. The salesman of lesser 
intelligence and personality who keeps 
fighting and studying consistently is 
more valuable than the one-time star 
who works spasmodically or looks for 
easy prospects. 
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Selling Graphs by George P. Metzger, 
Courtesy Advertising & Selling 


ANDIDLY this sales resistance we 
hear so much about is not entire- 

ly a question of the buyer’s attitude, or 
price or specifications. I believe sales 
resistance can be classified as outward 
and inward; outward, that resistance 
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offered by the buyer and competition, 
and inward, the mental attitude of the 
salesman. 

I have, and you have, known sales- 
men who, when they were feeling at 
top form, could sell more trucks acci- 
dently than the average man could pur- 
posely, but when they were not feeling 
right they couldn’t sell whiskey to an 
Indian! In plain words, salesmen work 
just about as they feel. If a salesman 
feels he is not being treated fairly, sore 
at his boss or permits the loss of an 
order to completely upset him, he can- 
not expect to be in the proper frame 
of mind to whip his competitor. Most 
salesmen are temperamental and I pre- 
sume they must be to a certain extent, 
but the fellow permitting temperament 
to get too far out of control will soon 
develop a sour mental attitude that de- 
stroys enthusiasm which is so necessary 
to successful selling. 

There is nothing more contagious 
than enthusiasm. The salesman who is 
genuinely enthusiastic over his product 
and his work wins the buyer’s confi- 
dence, and in the final analysis selling 
is a matter of getting the buyer to 
think and believe as you really do. 
When he does, he is sold. 

We must remember that we who 
have undertaken the work of selling 
have signed an iron-bound agreement 
with ourselves to fight for every order 
with courage and enthusiasm. Regard- 
less of high pressure sales direction, 
or intimidating practices or consistent 
rebuffs we must maintain our courage, 
hold on to our sense of humor, and 
keep the old smile. 

A salesman should never put too 
much dependence in the work he will 
do tomorrow. Today is the contest of 
thought and action, now is the time, 
and if he won’t try hard to sell today 
he cannot expect to do much better 
tomorrow. Hard work is a good deal 
a matter of habit and when we once 
develop a faster pace it soon becomes 
real difficult to slow up. The man who 
has the capacity to work unceasingly 
need never worry about his future in 
sales work I have seen many a truck 
salesman, who has been quite success- 
ful for five or six years, fall into a 
slump and immediately excuse himself 
by grumbling about the product he was 
selling or about the management and 
its policies. He saw the cause of his 
slump everywhere but within himself. 

Now if a salesman blames the prod- 
uct he sells, the management or busi- 
ness conditions, he cannot take full 
credit when his sales record improves. 
He should look for the truth within 
himself; honest self analysis is a very 
valuable practice. Men in sales work 
should constantly ask themselves what 
they can do to improve their sales. 

The most valuable factor in a sales- 
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man’s life is time, and time is a very 
easy thing to become careless with. 
Few salesmen put in more than two 
and a half hours per day as an average 
actually talking to a prospective buyer 


in the truck business. Some of this 
time lost of course is beyond the sales- 
man’s control. When a salesman com- 
mences to treat the “law of averages” 
seriously he is on the road to success 
and it is at that point the number of 
interviews per day increases, the qual- 
ity of the call improves and consequent- 
ly the results are greater. 

The only time that counts, yes, the 
only time that is worth a tinker’s damn, 
is that time actually spent face to face 
with the buyer. 

Making a careful study of the reason 
you lost a sale is highly important, in 
fact, just as important as knowing why 
you made one. And if you are not 
fairly certain of the real reason, ask 
the buyer frankly; put the question to 
him on a personal basis. If you have 
reason to believe he is truthful credit 






































































it 25 per cent as the reason, and charge 
the other 75 per cent up as poor sales- 
manship. Partial reasons for losing 
truck sales are about as follows: price, 
terms, reciprocity, mechanical, past 
misunderstanding, and non-solicitation. 
Hence the salesman who fortifies him- 
self against the possibility of losing for 
any of the above reasons is displaying 
real salesmanship, and he is incident- 
ally clearing out his alibi. 

Keep constantly in mind it’s the sales- 
man’s job to sell. Only the men who 
are not getting orders seem to be the 
authorities on what’s wrong with busi- 
ness. The men who are producing don’t 
seem to have the time to discuss the 
matter. Salesmen seem to know so lit- 
tle about their own activities because 
they do not as a rule analyze their own 
efforts and results. The average sales- 
man would without question increase 
earnings considerably without the 
slightest direction if he would keep 
mental, or better, written “histories” 
of his work, and particularly of the 
more potential accounts. 


RICE is no doubt the outstand- 

ing major reason for lost sales, yet 
the same price prevails when sales are 
made. If price is the reason for a lost 
sale, then what is the real reason for 
an actual sale? People generally buy 
what they want, the price may be a 
little more than they feel they can af- 
ford or more than they want to pay 
but if they really want it strong enough 
they buy, and the unusually conveni- 
ent terms offered often encourage their 
decision. 

Prices are seldom too high if the 
real value is there, and it is the sales- 
man’s job naturally to prove this value. 
This should not be difficult for there 
is nothing made to sell today that of- 
fers more value for the dollar than a 
good motor truck. We who sell must 
keep constantly before us the two 
stages of the buyer’s mind, namely, 
“What truck will I buy?” and “How 
cheap can I buy it?” We frequently 
don’t know how close we are to an 
order, even at the very time the pros- 
pective buyer objects to your price 
most strongly. The first stage of the 
buyer’s mind may be definitely decided 
but the second stage, “How cheap can 
I buy it?” is still uncertain. Then is 
the time to justify your price. The 
real salesman won’t weaken at that 
point and give away his company’s 
profit just to get an order. When he 
does, he weakens himself and it be- 
comes more difficult, instead of easier, 
the very next time to face the same 
situation. 

No one has a right to place his own 
price on the product he sells! It is not 
unnatural for a truck salesman to ar- 

(TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE) 
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Here you have a front view, a side view and a rear view of the special ice cream delivery job which General Motors Truck Co. 
designed for use at the Chicago Century of Progress Exposition. The unusual design, notably in the arrangement of a double-row of 
mechanically refrigerated compartments, is an example of progress-plus in truck body design. Body hardware by Hansen. 


THE EAR-TO-THE-GROUND DEPARTMENT 





Coming Up—An 8 and 12 


Look for Lycoming to announce new 
8- and 12-cylinder engines soon. The 
eight is practically ready for the market, 
we understand, while the twelve is still 
in the thorough test stage. 


Diesels for Replacement 


Cummins Engine Co. advises us that it 
is now ready to supply diesel engines for 
use as replacements. Replacement en- 
gines will be furnished truck manufac- 
turers and dealers equipped to make in- 
stallations. Engines will also be released 
to selected fleet operators of trucks and 
buses used in inter-city service only. The 
company wishes it made known that it has 
nothing to offer, at present, for “anything 
smaller than perhaps a 2-ton job.” En- 
gines of 448 and 677-cu. in. displacement 
are available. 


Hist! A Gay Lothario 


A passenger car manufacturer with a 
splendid reputation is seriously flirting 
with the idea of producing commercial 
ears and light trucks. This is the first 
time this manufacturer has looked into 
truck possibilities. The investigation is 
still in what you might call a raw state. 


A Deal on the Griddle 


Then there’s the reputable truck manu- 
facturer who is angling for another truck 
company to give him a complete range of 
prices and tonnages. Recently, we under- 
stand, there have been a number of fa- 
vorable developments in the negotiations 
between the company of the first part, and 
the company of the second part. We 
hesitate to predict a deal. The company 
of the first part failed in a previous at- 
tempt to acquire still another company. 
The offer, we hear, was turned down not 
only flatly but rather cold. 


A Centrifugal Clutch 


Harry Vail, designer of a centrifugal 
clutch now on the market, revealed to us 
that he has evolved a new model. While 
running, the clutch may be adjusted for 
speed at which it starts to pick up load, 
thus compensating for difference in en- 
gine idling speed. The new centrifugal 
action, he says, will provide pressure 
enough to handle truck engines. He de- 
serted his Virginia chicken ranch long 
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enough to show friends in Philadelphia 
and New York what the clutch could do. 


A Diesel Approaches 


The Waukesha truck Diesel announce- 
ment is awaiting certain refinement de- 
velopments on the road, President H. L. 
Hornung writes. He assures us that read- 
ers of COMMERCIAL Car JOURNAL will be 
among the first to get the announcement. 


Not a Drop in a Decade 


A Buffalo factory branch recently 
staged a 10,000-mile run with a 1}4-ton 
truck carrying a two-ton load. It was 
operated day and night over a hilly route 
at an average speed of better than 40 
m.p.h. without a drop of water being 
added at any time. Credit for this re- 
markable cooling system result goes to 
the Illsley Co. which has a closed radia- 
tion device” that is fitted to the radiator 
overflow outlet. Another test was made 
with a bus that required fillings every 
half hour. So far this bus has operated 
two months without requiring a drink. 
If you are interested we'll tip you off to 
the prices (very reasonable) and put you 
in direct touch with President Illsley 
(what conld be more direct?) 


Now It’s Black and Boo-hoo 


Readers who wrote in declaring they 
were anxious to get their mitts on the 
volume of motor vehicle laws (in the 
black and blue binding) which the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference was 
planning to publish will be sorry to learn 
that the publication date, if any, is a long 
way off. Meanwhile the legal staff is pro- 
ceeding with the sweaty job of digesting 
all of the laws that have been passed by 
the so-called United States of America. 
However, if you are interested in the vol- 
ume, don’t let this notice prevent you 
from telling us. Enough interest may in- 
duce the NHUC (we dare you to pro- 
nounce that in one syllable!) to make the 
investment. 


Keep It Under the Hat 


An expert guesser of our acquaintance 
says he shouldn’t be surprised if a promi- 
nent truck company comes out in Sep- 
tember with an engine-under-the-seat job. 
He bases his guess on the bid submitted 


by the said company in an important 


fleet deal. 
That (Snap!) for Surprises 


The above guess is interesting but 
frankly we wouldn’t be surprised if half 
a dozen truck manufacturers came out 
with under-the-seat models. Such action 
would be entirely in keeping with legis- 
lative restrictions imposed upon the truck 
industry. (For conclusive proof study the 
tabulation on pages 18 and 19.) And 
we definitely expect quite a number of 
manufacturers to come out with models 
in which the engine extends out over 
the front axle. Some design of this sort 
is absolutely necessary in order to take 
full advantage of axle-load restrictions. 


An Actual Tractor-Truck 


The new Allis-Chalmers four-speed 
farm tractor did 35.4 miles an hour on a 
one-mile dirt track in a five-mile test run 
supervised by the A.A.A. A new era of 
greater usefulness is foreseen for the 
tractor by the company, which believes 
that it can be extended to highway trans- 
portation and other useful work where 
speed is an asset. 


Watch for a Ford Finesse 


Ford’s loss of position in the truck field 
is causing some concern. Look for some- 
thing to stimulate Ford truck business. 


Quoth the Rumor Bureau: 


“The Ford Rumor Bureau hereby fere- 
stalls a pointed inquiry from the manager 
of the department of prostrate ears by 
admitting that the ‘lighter and lower- 
priced’ job is not in production, and is 
not likely to be for some time. The 
bureau will, however, now take a bow for 
predicting that the new car, ‘when, as 
and if, will be a V-8. A recent Ford ad 
signed by the C.O. himself takes sides 
with the V-8 type of engine in no uncer- 
tain terms.” 


Add Rumor Bureau Quote: 


“What about the new Ford car? Ask 
President Roosevelt and General Johnson. 
The N.R.A. code activity makes price de- 
cisions uncertain for the time being in 
all lines. Ford will launch no new model 
during this time of uncertainty. The 
Rumor Bureau will remain on duty mean- 


while.”—G.T.H. 
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Tricks With THE WELDING ToRCcH 
THat SAVE Money on TRUCKS 





’M telling you the acetylene torch 
ranks first in our shop. I want to 
tell you something about torch oper- 

ation, how to plan jobs, and some 
mighty profitable places to use the 
torch. 

Follow through with me please, and 
I'll say you too can cut, weld, heat, 
bend, and fit iron to a lot of places 
that will assist toward that all desired 
goal of profitable, satisfactory opera- 
tion. 

The torch has many different uses 
which are not identified as welding. A 
lot of truck troubles can be out-gen- 
eraled with these uses, which I choose 
to call torch tricks. It is these tricks 
that make the torch a versatile instru- 
ment whose true merit is not generally 
realized. 

A torch is lighted and a short piece 
of 1% in. x 1% in. soft steel is being 
welded to another piece of the same 
material. The reason is this, we need 
four pieces, 5 ft. 2 in. long each, for 
steps, and material is 20 ft. long. It 
takes one hour or more to obtain more 
material from the metal supply house, 
but the 8 in. stub can be welded on 
in 10 minutes. We have the stub. Con- 
sider now, at least 45 minutes saved 
and the job proceeds. The need was 
material and the torch was the short- 
est possible cut. 

In the time taken to tell about it 
the weld is completed, with no oxidiza- 
tion on it but a good smooth black 
iron fusion, indicating strength through 





Fig. 1—A rear spring stud is loosened by heat from torch 
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By Bituie BurcGan 
FLEET SUPERINTENDENT 


‘ee author who has charge of 
the fleet of Hage’s Ice Cream 
Co., San Diego, California, has 
devoted much time to develop- 
ing time and money saving pos- 
sibilities of the welding torch. 

In this and suceeding articles 
he explains how the torch is 
used for other purposes in addi- 
tion to welding, such as loosen- 
ing parts, bending and cutting 
and forming rods and bar stock 
for braces and similar parts. 
The second article will appear in 
an early issue. 


the weld. Pressures at the regulators 
during this weld were 8 lb. on oxygen, 
8 lb. on acetylene and a No. 8 tip in 
the blow-pipe. 

One yester-year welder says, “Impos- 
sible to get any place in a weld so 
heavy without 15 lb. pressure.” The 
why? In improved torch, operating 
on lower pressure, thus permitting bet- 
ter amalgamation in the flow puddle, 
is the answer. 

Speaking of pressure, successful 
torch operation hinges on it, and 
though you might set a good operat- 
ing flame with no thought of regula- 
tor. it stands you in hand to shoot 
trouble when pressure goes awry. 


Suppose that in the middle of the 
weld mentioned, our torch tone quieted 
slightly and a few seconds later 
popped out. Then we re-lit it and pro- 
ceeded to the finish just as it popped 
out again. The answer to those fail- 
ures is faulty pressure of oxygen or 
acetylene or both. 

The way I trace pressure is to shut 
off both tanks and exhaust the lines 
by opening and closing torch valves 
with regulators in the last operating 
position. Then I open acetylene tank 
valve, meanwhile watching the gages. 
If the supply gage hand precedes the 
tank gage hand, the screen is clogged 
at the tank—disconnect and clean it. 
If the tank gage hand precedes the 
supply gage hand to the operating posi- 
tion, all is okay up to the regulator. 
Now I open the torch valve and if the 
gage hand fluctuates more than 5 |b. 
and fails to steady itself I know the 
regulator is faulty. A spring, a dia- 
phragm, or a center seat may correct 
it. If regulator indicates a steady pres- 
sure flow, the restriction is in the line 
or at the torch. In this case discon- 
nect line at the torch, open regulator 
and observe the flow. If open and free 
the trouble is in the torch—clean it— 
if not, the line is clogged or faulty, 
possibly a leak. Trace oxygen in like 
manner beginning at the tank. 

With supply and pressure establish- 
ed adhere to the known required pres- 
sures for the torch for the strongest 
welds possible by any tip. 


Fig. 2—Rear view mirror brackets were made by the welder 
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To set the flame for action, start with 
acetylene, and open until flame will just 
adhere to the pipe tip, then open the 
oxygen enough to neutralize the cen- 
tral tongue. A little more acetylene 
may be added; elongating the central 
tongue an inch or so, then enough more 
oxygen to neutralize it. 

For filling holes and welds not sub- 
ject to stress, the latter setting is faster 
and will serve nicely where strength 
is not the chief demand. It is also 
faster for a quick heat on a stretch 


Fig. 3—Shaking lamps were quieted by stiffening support 
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ine Cutting Mame setting is similar 
to the welding flame, except a neutral 
condition of pressure must be retained 
while operating the Cutting lever. it 1s 
good practice to trigger the cutting 
acver and observe the tlame condition 
belore starting a cut. 

Let us roit to another job and learn 
more about fire by using it. A tired 
nuand and a nammer and punch have 
tailed to dislodge a spring boit and 
pin. ‘ihe torch-mind reasons that the 
metal surrounding the tie bolt will ex- 
pand under heat and release it. The 
uame is applied, the tie bolt responds 
to a few light hammer blows, and the 
spring pin tollows it easily. Five min- 
utes of the Mobile Fire Fly relaxed 
that congestion. 

The job shown in Fig. 1 contacted 
our ability in the evening with a left 
rear spring trying to part company 
with the truck. Broken washers on the 
top spring plate released the leaves 
allowing them to work. The clamp 
studs were rusted fast in the housing 
presenting a problem. 

After removing the nuts a jack was 
raised under one stud at a time, causing 


’ the truck’s weight to rest on it while 


the top was twisted. <A penetrating 
oil was sprayed generously to aid the 
loosening. By this method three studs 
came out. The fourth, between spring 
and brake drum in the forward side 
of the axle housing, refused. 

A kerosene soaked rag was wedged 
in around it for the night. Next day, 
after numerous attempts failed to dis- 
lodge it we trained the torch on the 
housing with a No. 10 tip pushed up to 
the pressure limits. After about 15 
minutes of this treatment, with a man 
pulling back and forth as shown in the 
picture, that stud was brought out with 
a squeal. It was still rust dry for at 
least 2 in. None of the liquids had 
entered around that stud. This is con- 


vincing proof that if they don’t move 
get the torch after them and _ those 
spring clamp studs must come out. 
This job was on a Mack AB. 

We believe in good safety measures 
and not the least of these is to carry 
two rear view mirrors on all route 
trucks. 

The photograph (Fig. 2) below 
shows the rear view mirror on both 
doors, which for driver vision excels all 
the mountings tried thus far. It is out 
of the way when the door is open, and 
of neat appearance. 

The main support is 14 x 1 in. soft 
steel; the brace is of 5/16 in. rod, 
and the mirror arm is a % in. rod 
welded to a slug of % in. flat. The 
mirror rod passes through a hole in 
the main support and is clamped when 
the nut is tightened at the foot of 
the brace. Ends of the brace are 
threaded, heated and bent and then 
washers are brazed to it, making 
flanges. Upper end of brace passes 
through the door. A hole in the arm 
rod provides the fastening ground for 
the mirror stud. Main support is fast- 
ened to the door with one flat head 
stove bolt and two wood screws. 

The driver of the truck in Fig. 3 told 
us one of the headlights vibrated badly, 
impairing his vision. He suggested ad- 
justment. 

Examination revealed small cracks in 
the cross support, near the fender. We 
removed the headlamp, welded the 
cracks and then added some lengthwise 
ribs of metal to stiffen the bar. We put 
tin around the bar to protect the paint 
during welding. 

The change was like magic. The 
driver reported a good steady light. It 
cost us less than a dollar to fix the lights 
with the Fire Fly. 

No trick in the lot of ideas is worth 
more than the one shown in Fig. 4. 
Torch cuttings will ruin a good floor, cut 
shoes off your feet, start a fire and burn 
you, too. All of this can be prevented 
by making cuts over a bucket of water. 





Fig. 4—Do cutting over pail of water—spare the floor 
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AFTER HOURS 





EDITORIAL COMMENTS BY GEORGE T. Hook, EDITOR 


The Code Low-Down 


F the National Industrial Recovery 

Administration is disappointed in 

operators of motor trucks for not 

having submitted their blue eagle 
code long before this, it has only itself 
to blame. The responsibility must be 
attributed to a change of opinion on the 
part of the administration. 

This change of opinion, it is our per- 
sonal belief, was not unfortunate in itself 
but it certainly led to some very unfortu- 
nate developments. 

It was the administration’s original 
opinion that a code would be required to 
cover only for-hire operators. Conse- 
quently when representatives of truck as- 
sociations assembled in Chicago back in 
July they agreed that the American High- 
way Freight Association, an existing body 
composed of a small group of for-hire 
haulers, should be the nucleus of a na- 
tional organization representative of all 
for-hire operators and, as such, to be the 
responsible association for the framing 
of a for-hire truck code. 

The agreement was, admittedly, a com- 
promise, and the truckmen scattered to 
their homes, believing that at least they 
had started the ball rolling in the right 
direction. But they had no sooner tucked 
their napkins once more behind their 
collars than a merry tempest broke loose. 


A Hope Expressed 


EPUTY ADMINISTRATOR MUIR 
on July 24 expressed the hope that 
any code submitted to the N.R.A. should 
cover all types of highway freight trans- 
portation—common and contract carriers 
and “the much larger numerical volume 
of privately owned trucks.” This hope 
was based on the fear that if a common 
code were not adopted the N.R.A. saw 
“possibilities of a situation arising where 
part of the highway freight transportation 
industry would be governed under a code 
which because of competitive conditions 
might be absolutely destructive to them.” 
There was nothing basically unsound 
about this reasoning and in fact it showed 
a commendable concern for the for-hire 
operators. If Mr. Muir’s letter had said 
nothing more it is likely that the nation- 
alized American Highway Freight Asso- 
ciation could have handled successfully 
the mechanics of getting together a group 
representative of all types of carriers and 
proceed to fulfill Mr. Muir’s hopes. 
Unhappily the letter contained this 
comment: “We are not, of course, in a 
position to dictate who shall submit codes 
and wish to avoid any inference to that 
effect, but we are very hopeful that the 
state truck associations, which I am given 
to understand represent all types of users 
of motor trucks, will, in the near future, 
appoint some member from each state 
who will truly represent the entire motor 
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truck field and who collectively will for- 
mulate a general motor truck code.” 


And What Happened 


jer American Highway Freight offi- 
cials, apparently unable to avoid the 
inference that here was an attempt to dis- 
credit the association’s standing, were 
whipped into a fury. They called a board 
meeting in Washington for July 26. And 
from then on strategy went slightly hay- 
wire. 

We shall not undertake to recite the 
details of developments which, heaped 
one on top of the other, simply smoth- 
ered Mr. Muir’s hopes for early submis- 
sion of a truck code. But it should be 
said, briefly, that the guiding forces of 
the American Highway Freight Associa- 
tion became involved in dealings with 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and in an attempt to discredit Deputy 
Administrator Muir with the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. Cotterill, general counsel of the 
American Highway Freight, publicly de- 
nied any bargaining with the railroad 
brotherhood and declared the association 
had played no part in the Roosevelt in- 
cident, but the railroad brush had done its 
tarring and the association became the 
victim of intense suspicion. 

Suspicion was already deeply rooted 
and widespread when Mr. Muir expressed 
his fateful hope. Immediately that his 
hope became known efforts were begun 
to realize it through the formation of an 
organization that would be truly repre- 
sentative of all types of haulers. Here 
again the American Highway Freight offi- 
cials made the mistake of openly oppos- 
ing the formation of such an organiza- 
tion. Their chief weapon in this attempt 
was the oft-repeated statement that truck 
manufacturers were back of the plans 
for the new organization and that their 
purpose was to foist their own ideas of 
a code on operators. 


Unselfish Motives 


E shall not pretend to be ignorant 

of the fact that manufacturers did 
support the movement for a federation 
embracing all types of motor transport. 
But we shall pretend to know that their 
motives were not selfish. Their purpose 
was to serve the best interests of all 
forms of truck use. If it had been other- 
wise they would have encouraged the for- 
hire operators to codify themselves into a 
shackled existence that would make it 
profitable for their shipper customers to 
own and operate their own trucks. Thus 
an immense market would have been 
opened to the manufacturers. Because 
it remains a fact, emphasized by Col. 
Sherrill, of Kroger Grocery, at Washing- 


ton, that if the common carrier is so reg. 
ulated and restricted that it becomes 
cheaper to deal with the contract carrier, 
the business will go to the contract car- 
rier. And if the common carrier and the 
contract carrier are so restricted and reg. 
ulated that it becomes cheaper for the 
shipper to own his own trucks, the 
shipper will proceed to establish private 
transport facilities. 

Consequently, in fostering a national 
transport federation representative of all 
types of truck owners the truck manufac. 
turers do not deserve the accusations 
leveled at them. 


We Must Federate 


I is our personal opinion that a trans. 

port federation such as proposed is 
not only advisable but imperative. The 
pity is that it was not an accomplished 
fact at least five years ago. It is neces- 
sary not only to deal with the present 
emergency but to afford the operators of 
motor trucks a voice that will speak im- 
pressively on all present and future occa- 
sions involving their interests. 

There is a need and place for such a 
federation just as there is doubtless a 
place for a national organization that 
will be truly representative of the for- 
hire operators, such as the present Amer- 
ican Highway Freight Association. The 
for-hire operators should speak with a 
united voice on all matters affecting their 
interests. And we can see no reason why 
the American Highway Freight Associa- 
tion, while jealously guarding the inter- 
ests of its own members, should not be- 
long to the transport federation and ac- 
tively participate in those many matters 
affecting every truck operator regardless 
of type. 

There is no basis for anyone’s presum- 
ing that the effort to organize a national 
federation should resolve into a knock- 
down-and-drag-out fight between the 
American Highway Freight Association 
and the groups sponsoring the federation. 
Fundamentally there is no basis for a 
dispute. It is not intended that the fed- 
eration should replace the American 
Highway Freight Association, and_ the 
latter, being strictly a for-hire organiza- 
tion, cannot justify any attempt to ob- 
struct the formation of a body that would 
be all-inclusive. 

Nothing must stand in the way of 
uniting as quickly as possible all truck 
associations into a national organization. 
This body must be truly representaive 
of all trucking interests. It must be born 
without a blemish on its name if it is to 
make a successful bid for public confi- 
dence and support. 

It must be born now—or never. And 
by never we mean that if there are not 
now enough common grounds for its for- 
mation, there never will be.—G. T. H. 
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How About a Vehicle Registration 
Code Based on Tire Capacities? 








N the legislative sessions held this 

year in 43 States, there has been 

very little evidence of attempts to 
achieve closer uniformity in the meth- 
ods of registrations of commercial mo- 
tor vehicles. The need for greater uni- 
formity becomes more apparent each 
year as new rulings and legislative en- 
actments tend to place additional com- 
plications on the procurement of mo- 
tor vehicle licenses. At the present time 
there are no less than four major sys- 
tems in effect for the registration of mo- 
tor vehicles. 


@ Payload Capacity Rating 


It will be noted that the states using 
payload capacity as a basis for regis- 
trations are in preponderance. During 
the early years when most commercial 
vehicles were equipped with solid tires, 
trucks as a rule were built with a far 
greater carrying capacity than the man- 
ufacturer’s payload rating. There was 
a mutual understanding between the 
manufacturer and the operator that a 
truck rated at 2 tons was capable of 
carrying 4 tons, or a 100 per cent over- 
load. These slow-moving vehicles were 
built heavy and rugged to withstand the 
shock and vibration caused by the solid 
tires. Heavy chassis weight was con- 
sidered a very advantageous feature. 

However, important changes have 
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By PrerrRE SCHON 
Transportation Engineer 
GENERAL Motors Truck Co. 


Who criticizes the differ- 
ent systems now in use and 
argues the value of using 
the standardized load ca- 
pacity ratings of tire makers 





REGISTRATION AND TAXATION 
oF COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
Existing Methods No. of States 
1. Payload capacity rating........... 30 


i) 


. Net chassis weight— 
with or without cab but 
GRCMMIAUG GE HGS: 6 oie osicic ce knee 7 
3. Net vehicle weight— 
including cab and body........... 5 
1. Gross vehicle weight— 
including cab, body and 
LOUNGE ccccccuwel Ula diuneieGeuds 13 


been made in truck design during the 
past few years, especially since the ad- 
vent of the pneumatic tire and the more 
recent adaptation of the soft, low-pres- 
sure balloon tire. 

While it was common practice to 


overload solid tires without materially 
increasing the tire expense, operators 
have learned that it does not pay to 
overload a balloon tire beyond the tire 
manufacturer’s load-carrying capacity 
rating. 

Chassis vibration has been consider- 
ably reduced by the use of low-pres- 
sure balloon tires and this has enabled 
truck manufacturers to build lighter 
chassis with more pounds of payload 
capacity per pound of dead chassis 
weight. 

Great improvements have also been 
made in the metallurgical arts with 
higher grade steels and other materi- 
als permitting considerable reduction 
in the chassis weight without impair- 
ing the carrying ability of the vehicle. 
Developments in the use of aluminum 
frames are progressing, still further re- 
ducing the chassis weight. 

Payload capacity ratings cannot be 
definitely established because there is 
a tremendous difference in the weight 
of bodies. For instance, a 3-ton truck 
may be equipped with a light stake 
body weighing only 1200 Ibs., while an- 
other operator will place a heavy mov- 
ing van body weighing 4500 lb. on 
this same type unit, making a differ- 
ence of 3300 lb. in the actual avail- 
able payload capacity. 

Then again in some states, it is de- 
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sirable to register vehicles with the 
maximum payload capacity, while in 
other states the owners demand the 
lowest payload rating in order to effect 
a saving on the license tax. This has 
made it necessary for manufacturers to 
adopt a RANGE of payload capacity. 
For instance, many of the lighter trucks 
are listed now as having a 1% to 2- 
ton capacity, while the next sizes are 
registered as having a payload capacity 
ranging from 2 to 3 tons, or from 314 
to 5 tons. 


Several years ago the truck manufac- 
turers attempted to change from the 
payload rating to the so-called straight 
rating, or maximum gross weight of 
the chassis including body and payload. 
In the Commercial Car Journal there 
is evidence that most of the manufac- 
turers have adopted the gross weight 
rating and as a rule the manufactur- 
er’s gross weight rating does not ex- 
ceed the total load capacity of the 
tire equipment. The entire truck man- 
ufacturing industry would prefer to use 
the gross weight rating only; yet, due 
to many of the states still licensing 
vehicles by payload capacity, the man- 
ufacturers are compelled to retain a 
payload capacity rating. ~ 


@ Net Chassis Weight 


We have seven states where com- 
mercial vehicles are registered by net 
chassis weight. In some the manufac- 
turer’s net shipping weight is taken 
as a basis, while in others the chassis 
may be modified and licensed accord- 
ing to the weight of the chassis prior 
to mounting the body. 

Then again, in other states, the cab 
may be added to the chassis weight. 


@ Net Vehicle Weight 


In this group we have five states 
and experience in Michigan proves that 
this is not the correct method of regis- 
tering commercial vehicles. The Mich- 
igan law requires that a weight ticket 
be submitted with the license applica- 
tion. The license tax is computed ac- 
cording to the weight of the vehicle 
as reported on the scale ticket. Con- 
siderable evasion of this law has been 
practiced in this state by false and 
fictitious weight tickets. 


To make the situation even more c«m- 
plicated, we find that in a number of 
states, private operators and commer- 
cial carriers must register their vehi- 
cles by different systems. For instance, 
in Florida, the “for hire” truck is reg- 
istered by gross weight, while the priv- 
ate operator can register his truck by 
net chassis weight. 


® Gross Vehicle Weight 


Eleven of our states have adopted 
the method of registering vehicles by 
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gross weight which means the weight 
of the chassis, cab, body equipment and 
payload. In most cases the gross weight 
on which the license is paid is the gross 
weight rating established by the manu- 
facturer. There is no question that 
this method of registration is by far 
the most practical and also’ much more 
simple in its application and enforce- 
ment. However, there are possibilities 
of evasion and misrepresentation un- 
der this method. 


@ Standard Uniform Codé 


In view of the inconsistencies as out- 
lined above, this would seem to be a 
most opportune time to give consider- 
ation to establishing a standard uni- 
form code for licensing motor vehicles. 
A close study of this problem inevit- 
ably points to using the gross weight 
of a vehicle as the basis for registra- 
tion and collection of the license tax. 
This method is also suitable for passen- 
ger cars, both the private automobile 
and motor bus. 

The question arises, however, how to 
establish a practical, workable basis 
for such a code on a fair and equitable 
basis and in a simple form in order 
to avoid unnecessary complications and 
burdensome and expensive checking on 
the part of registration bureaus and 
the enforcement officers. 


I do not believe that the manufac- 
turer’s gross rating should be used as 
a basis for the simple reason that it is 
customary practice now with all manu- 
facturers to establish different gross 
weight ratings on the same chassis, de- 
pending on operating conditions, tire 
equipment and additions of special 
equipment, such as attachment axles, 
etc. 


However, there is one simple way of 
definitely determining the gross weight 
capacity of any vehicle, namely, the 
tire manufacturer’s load capacity rat- 
ing. These ratings have been fairly 
well standardized by the tire manu- 
facturers. Truck manufacturers’ gross 
weight ratings of chassis are controlled 


to a large extent by the load capacity 
of the tire equipment. 
For example (see below), let us take 


OpTIONAL TIRE EQUIPMENT For 
MepiumM-Duty Truck CHASSIS 


Dual Tires 


Single Tires 


Front Rear 
Balloon Load Capacity Load Capacity 
Tire Size Per Tire Six Tires 
7.50/20 2100 12600 
7.50/24 2400 14400 
8.25/20 2550 15300 
8.25/22 2800 16800 
8.25/24 2950 17700 
9.00/20 3250 19500 


a medium-sized truck with an approx- 
imate chassis shipping weight of 5000 
lb., equipped with single tire front 
and dual rear tires. All truck manu- 
facturers give the buyer a choice of 
optional tire equipment and on this 
type of vehicle, the optional tire equip- 
ment ranges from 7.50/20 heavy service 
balloon to 9.00/20. The difference in 
the load capacity for the six different 
tire sizes optional for this vehicle varies 
from 12,600 lb. to 19,500 lb. The max- 
imum gross weight rating established 
by the manufacturer on this chassis, 
however, may be only 16,000 lb. 

In other words, this chassis may be 
used with a gross of 12,000 to 14,000 
lb. for extremely severe operating con- 
ditions in mountain territories, while 
on level concrete pavements under ideal 
operating conditions the same chassis 
with auxiliary rear helper springs may 
be safely loaded up to 19,500 lb. gross 
according to the maximum tire equip- 
ment recommended by the manufac- 
turer. It is obvious, therefore, that it 
is impossible for the manufacturer to 
definitely establish a maximum gross 
weight rating on a chassis, except as 
based on the load capacity of the tire 
equipment. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
the most simple procedure for determ- 
ining the maximum gross weight of a 
vehicle, is to use the total tire load 

(TURN TO PAGE 38, PLEASE) 





Suggested Vehicle Gross Weight and 
Tire Load Capacity Certificate 


This is to certify that I have inspected on (Date and Year) a (Trade 
name of vehicle; Type of vehicle; Style of body; Manufacturer’s serial 
number) and found that this vehicle equipped with (Number) tires, the 
type, size and load capacity of which are listed by the tire manufacturer as 
described hereafter: (Tabulation showing Tire Location, Number of tires, 
Tire make, Tire type and Tire manufacturer’s rating, load capacity in 
pounds per tire and total for front wheels and rear wheels; and Total tire 
load capacity of all tires in pounds.) Signature, Tire company, Address, 


City, State. 


I herewith certify that I am the owner of the vehicle 


described above and that this vehicle is equipped with tires as described 


by Mr. (Name of Inspector) in this certificate. 


pation, Address, City, State.) 


(Owner’s name, Occu- 
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Take These Tips from an Expert 
and Deflate Fleet Tire Costs 





IRES must receive a good deal 

of real attention if they are to 

deliver all of the miles that are 
built into them. The time and labor 
spent in examining, inflating, chang- 
ing and repairing is repaid many times 
by the extra miles delivered by the 
tires. For best results it is essential 
that one man in a fleet organization 
be held responsible for all service of 
tires. Too many operators leave this 
work to the drivers or mechanics or 
whoever may at the time be available. 
Such hit and miss service can only re- 
sult in increased tire cost and unneces- 
sary road delays. 

The number of trucks which one man 
can properly service will, of course, 
vary according to the tire equipment 
and the mileage run. Under average 
conditions one man can handle complete 
tire service including all repairs on 
about 20 to 25 trucks. If repairs are 
not included, one man can handle the 
other work on about 40 to 50 trucks. 

The tire service man should be re- 
sponsible for the following work: 

1. Checking air pressure and inflating 
tires, 

2. Mounting and demounting tires, 

3. Seeing that trucks are equipped with 
proper spares, 

4. Daily inspection of all tires in ser- 
vice, 
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By J. W. SHreLps 
Field Engineer 


FIRESTONE TirE & Russer Co. 


Inside Dope on Duals 


@ On ordinary crowned roads match 
the duals so that the outside tire is 
about 4-in. larger in diameter than 
the inside. 


@ New tires should be applied on the 
outside and worn tires on the inside. 
There’s a very good reason, as the 
article will tell you. 


@® During hot weather on highly 
crowned roads use 5 per cent less than 
recommended pressure on the inside 


dual. 


@ When duals are of the same overall 
diameter inflate the outside tire 5 to 
10 per cent more than recommended 
pressure depending upon the amount 
of crown in the road. 





5. Removal of tires that are worn out 
or in need of repair, 

6. Changing position of tires to secure 
better mileage, 

. Checking wheel alignment, 

8. Reporting to superintendent on 
abused tires, 

9. Reporting changes, failures and re- 
pairs to office. 

Inflating tires is listed as the first 
duty of the service man because it is 
the most important and also the part 
of the work which is most liable to be 
slighted. The pressure in every tire in 
service should be checked every day 
and a record should be kept of the pres- 
sure found in each tire. The use of 
such a record will enable the service 
man to readily locate tires that are 
losing pressure. When the pressure 
in a tire is found to be low on two 
successive tests, it should be taken as a 
warning signal and the tire removed 
and the leak corrected. It is prefer- 
able in most operations to make the 
daily inspection of tires at night when 
this work will not interfere with regu- 
lar operations. 

Valve caps are an insignificant item 
and, therefore, often overlooked. Yet 
valve caps are a very essential and ex- 
tremely important part of the equip- 
ment. It is just as important to keep 
(TURN TO PAGE 38, PLEASE) 
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Ring Design Has Met Challenge 
of Modern Operating Problems 


HE name of the first mechanic 

who grabbed an “egg-beater” drill 

and bored holes in the lower inner 

edge of a ring groove in a desperate 
attempt to cure oil-pumping is not 
recorded in the bright history of things 
automotive. He deserves acclaim as the 
forerunner of a host of able gentle- 
men who have conquered the problems 
of piston ring design as they arose from 
time to time. It should be “all the 
time” in the opinion of one engineer. 
None of the credit due maintenance 
men and designing engineers is taken 
away by recalling that much of the 
advance in piston ring design was at- 
tained by searching out the problems 
involved. No one, these days, gives a 


Separate types of rings hold 
compression and control oil 
in old or new engines despite 
increased speed, load and oil 
thrown off of bearings. 


thought to the fact that piston rings 
are divided into compression rings and 
oil control rings. But not so many 
years ago rings were rings each of 
which was expected to perform all the 
functions now bestowed upon plain and 
special rings of many types. 

Another classification now taken as a 


matter of course denotes a_ better 
understanding of conditions. This is 
the distinction between the needs of a 
new engine and those of a worn engine. 
Rings cannot cure troubles which re- 
sult from cylinders and pistons worn 
so badly that a hack saw blade can be 
pushed down by the piston. But rings 
have been designed to meet the needs 
of engines which are no longer perfect 
but are not worn out. These rings are 
fashioned to hold compression and con- 
trol oil in cylinders with a moderate 
amount of taper and out-of-roundness. 

Just a few years ago, oil pumping 
was the major reason for keen interest 
in piston rings. And the oil pumping 

(TURN TO PAGE 34, PLEASE) 
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Cutting a groove in face of 
ring increases unit pressure 
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Grooves, bevels and drain 
holes to curb oil pumping 


Oil pressure expands width and 
diameter of hydraulic rings 


Oil goes through slots 
or holes to groove 
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Air Cleaners Must be Efficient 
to Really Protect the 


NE Senor Villa boosted the cause 

of air cleaners in a big way 

back in the days just before the 
United States entered the World War. 
He had, of course, no intention of in- 
fluencing the automotive industry in 
any way but when his antics brought 
about General Pershing’s expedition 
into Mexico he set a lot of truck men 
to serious thinking. The expedition 
depended to a large degree upon mo- 
tor transport and it had not penetrated 
far into Mexican territory before it be- 
came evident that the life of the motor 
vehicles depended upon finding protec- 
tion against dust-laden air. Strange 
tales filtered back of convoys of trucks 
enveloped in clouds of dust—of their 


Optional heavy duty type is 
favored for installation on 
dump trucks and _ others 
which are operating under 
very dusty conditions. 


own raising—like fog, of engines worn 
out in a few days, of choking drivers 
and of frantic efforts to devise air 
cleaners out of nothing at all. 

Fleet operators have learned in less 
spectacular fashion in times of peace 
that trucks unprotected against the 
ravages of dust do not long survive. 
Engines in trucks hauling bulk cement 


Engines 


may be ruined in short order, quarry 
service lengthens the life of no en- 
gines taking in raw air and dump 
trucks suffer severely from the effects 
of dust. On one road job new cylinder 
blocks and pistons lasted but 3000 
miles during the period before air 
cleaners were installed. On another 
dump truck operation engines were 
worn beyond reboring in less than 500 
miles. 

Even engines equipped with air clean- 
ers are not immune from excessive 
wear under certain conditions. Idling 
may be especially harmful. Some clean- 
ers are not effective when handling the 
small quantity of air required for 
idling, on some engines the idling air 
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Carburetor air intake facing 
to rear inhales less dirt 
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This position may take in 
three times as much dirt 


Air blast carries dirt right 
into air cleaner inlet 


Placing cleaner dome toward 
front reduces dust intake 
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enters through a separate hole which 
is not connected to the cleaner and in 
many instances there are small leaks 
of air in pipes or tubing between the 
cleaner and carburetor, or in the car- 
buretor body itself as around a worn 
throttle shaft. To meet these condi- 
tions many owners direct drivers to 
stop engines while trucks are being 
loaded or unloaded. 

Engines operating under exceptional- 
ly bad conditions are, paradoxically, 
relatively safe. The conditions them- 
selves warn operators to beware, the 


need for protection is obvious. Not ° 


so with the thousands and thousands of 
trucks which operate under more near- 
ly normal conditions. Working without 
air cleaners, they wear out faster than 
the normal rate but the difference is 
not great enough to alarm the owner. 

“If engines developed hay fever, like 
humans, to show that they are suffer- 
ing from dust they would warn us of 
danger,” explained one operator. “But 
the engine goes right on taking it and 
it is not until later that we find worn 
intake valve stem guides and piston 
rings that convince us that something 
is wrong.” 

Factory sentiment, as revealed in a 
recent survey, is overwhelmingly — in 
fact unanimously, in favor of protect- 
ing engines from the evil effects of 
dust. Air cleaners are standard equip- 
ment on all but one of 23 makes of 
trucks included in the compilation 
which comprised all price classes. Four 
engine manufacturers also strongly fa- 
vored air cleaners. 

Trucks operated under “particularly 
severe and dusty conditions” should be 
adequately protected against damage 
according to the opinion of each of the 
manufacturers responding to the sur- 
vey. The one make of truck not regu- 
larly equipped with an air cleaner is 
supplied with a heavy duty type cleaner 
at extra cost for dusty conditions. Sev- 
eral makes of trucks are regularly sup- 
plied with a heavy duty type cleaner 
and therefore no change is made on 
trucks going into dusty service. Other 
factories supply one type of air cleaner 
for ordinary service and another type 
for severe conditions. 

Sentiment among truck and engine 
factory engineers in favor of efficient 
air cleaning goes so far as to condemn 
makeshift cleaners. One engineer bold- 
ly states “Frankly, I do not feel that 
these types of cleaners (‘tomato cans’) 
do a great deal of actual good.” An- 
other adds “We do not believe that the 
old plain cans are of much good at 
all.” 

The oil bath type of cleaner is pre- 
ferred by a substantial majority of the 
engineers who commented on the sub- 
ject of cleaners. One engine maker 
insists on an oil bath type cleaner for 
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engines used in dump trucks, and the 
other engine builders recommend the 
same type for severe conditions, ex- 
cept one which speaks in favor of a 
washed hair type. 

The vote for an oil bath type cleaner 


for dusty conditions is almost unani-— 


mous among the truck engineers. Only 
three of those responding fail to recom- 
mend the oil bath air cleaner for severe 
service and one of these supplies this 
type of cleaner on all models for all 
types of service. 

The position of the air intake un- 
der the hood may lessen or increase 
the amount of dust taken into the en- 
gine intake system according to A. H. 
Hoffman Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of California who test- 
ed many different types of air clean- 
ers. A mere reversal of flow of air 
helps to take out solid particles. As 
shown in the drawings, less dirt will 
be inhaled by a carburetor with the 
opening to the rear of the vehicle than 
by a carburetor with opening facing 
the fan blast. Likewise with cleaners 
as shown it is better for the head of 
the cleaner to extend into the air blast 
than for the openings to be exposed to 
the stream. In one test 314 times as 
much dirt was taken in by the inlet 
facing the radiator as by an inlet facing 
in the opposite direction. 

The value of air cleaning is demon- 
strated in the reports submitted by the 
University. “Numerous road _ tests 
made by various operators of stage 
lines and fleets of motor vehicle have 
shown that, if dust is kept out, the 
wear of engine parts will be reduced 
to about three-fourths in some machines 
and in others sometimes even to as 
little as one-eighth of what it would 
be for equivalent use without protec- 
tion against dust.” 

No further proof is needed of fac- 
tory interest in air cleaners and from 
the same source comes evidence of 
greater interest on the part of fleet 


owners. A few years ago many oper- ' 


ators did not take air cleaners too 
seriously and they paid little atten- 
tion to maintaining them. But now 
the situation is changed. One factory 
engineer says “We find that as a gen- 
eral rule the fleet owner is fully 
cognizant of the value of an air filter 
and emphasizes to his operating staff 
the necessity for careful maintenance.” 
Another tells of improvement saying 
“We find that operators are becoming 
better educated with regard to the 


necessity for care of cleaners every 


day.” 

Proof seems conclusive that if any 
truck engine suffers from “hay fever” 
or comes to an untimely end from 
inhaling abrasive material that its 
plight is unnecessary and contrary to 
good fleet practice. 


Wise Words From a Sales 


Manager’s Notebook 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


tive at the point many times in his 
career where he questions the price of 
his own product, and begins to doubt 
its value in proportion to its price. He 
is told many times a day his price is 
too high. Multiply this by weeks and 
months and if he is not careful he will 
be sold on the idea. This tendency 
however, creeps into form only when 
sales are slow. The best cure for this 
condition is a realization of the fact 
that hundreds of other men in his own 
organization are selling the same truck 
at the same prices. Price objection 
in the large percentage of cases does 
not mean that the buyer thinks your 
price too high for the value received, 
but it is only natural that most buyers 
should like to buy your products for 
less than you ask and they, of course, 
make every effort to do so. 


HERE is a strong tendency with 

many experienced salesmen _ to 
change their procedure and sales talk, 
sometimes getting away from funda- 
mentals. Now don’t misunderstand 
me, it is important and necessary to 
keep abreast of the times, to acquire 
new ideas and to be well posted on 
the trend of things. But why discard 
good plausible and practical conversa- 
tion which has many times hit the mark 
simply because it becomes monotonous 
for you to say the same things over 
and over again. If good common sense 
statements work well, why not keep 
using them? 

I have heard some salesmen with 
fairly good records leave a sales meet- 
ing where the manager almost ex- 
hausted himself trying to get over cer- 
tain sound practical points to his men, 
saying, “Well, the same old_ stuff.” 
Not that they did not respect their 
manager but they were a little disap- 
pointed in not hearing some entirely 
new arguments. In their anxiety to 
learn something new, a magic wand 
type of sales chatter, they overlooked 
the important fact that in human na- 
ture there is very little that’s really 
new, and that love, hate, pride, fear, 
jealousy, greed and impatience are all 
“old stuff’ yet we must treat with one 
or the other almost constantly. 

In sales technique it is not a matter 
of how old, but rather how good. 

Nearly every salesman today faces 
the almost daily problem of keeping 
himself sold on his job, and these un- 
certain thoughts are usually aggravated 
by some unpleasant incident, a dis- 
agreement with his boss, the loss of 
business strongly expected, or an ac- 
cumulation of petty annoyances. Sales- 

(TURN TO PAGE 34, PLEASE) 
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FREE TO READERS 


Commercial Car Journal will be 
glad to procure expert legal advice 
for any reader who is faced with 
a legal problem involving a motor 
truck. There is no charge for this 
service. Inquiries made in confi- 
dence will be so honored. Just ad- 
dress your letters to The Editor. 


Bond Requirement Upheld 


Finn et al. v. Railroad Commission of 
California, District Court. 


HE requirement of the Motor Trans- 

portation Agent Act compelling the 
agent to furnish a bond as a condition 
to the granting of the license is “not an 
unreasonable burden” nor violative of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Such a provision 
to meet the known conditions prevailing 
upon the highways of the state is a valid 
exercise of the police power. 


Restricted Haulage—Contract 


Merchants Mutual Assn., Inc., v. Mat- 
thews, Florida Supreme Court. 


CORPORATION organized for the 

express purpose of hauling by its 
motor trucks the goods of its stockholders 
only and under its charter at cost with- 
out profit held to successfully eliminate 
itself from the classification of common 
carriers, but, by the charter’s term and 
by reason of its contracts with its stock- 
holders, it comes within the provisions 
of the statute regulating “Private Con- 
tract Carriers.” 


Faster Time Not New Service 


Central Truck Lines, Inc., et al., v. Rail- 
road Commission et al., Supreme Court 


of Florida. 


PON the filing of an application by 

a motor carrier for a change in time 
schedule, it was contended that the 
changes would, if granted, permit the giv- 
ing of a new service different from that 
authorized in the certificate under which 
it had been authorized. The court held 
that this was not the granting of a new 
service, but rather the granting of the 
right to furnish a better service and was 
valid exercise of the Commission’s power. 


Georgia Cities Can’t Tax 
City of Savannah v. Georgia Highway Ex- 
press, Inc., and V. C. Ellington Co. v. 
City of Macon, Georgia Supreme Court. 


EORGIA cities may not levy any tax 
upon motor carriers in addition to 


the license and mileage taxes paid the 
state. 


Legal Length Limit Broken 
Park Transportation Co. v. State Highway 
Commission, Missouri Supreme Court. 

CONTRACT hauler engaged in haul- 
ing road material over irregular 
routes and now and then transporting 
from supply houses overlength loads of 
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Architect’s drawing of U. S. Supreme Court Building, Washington, D. C. 


Court Decisions in 
Truek Cases 





road material for use in construction of 
the state’s highways claimed a right to 
so engage in transportation without Com- 
mission permit. The Commission denied 
this claim and would issue the permit 
from only the nearest railroad point to 
the place of the highway construction, it 
was alleged. The court sustained the 
Commission, citing Stephenson v. Binford 
relative to conservation. The hauler was 
held not to come within the statutory ex- 
ception of vehicles temporarily transport- 
ing road making machinery, road mate- 
rial, etc. 


“Motor Driven Car” Is Truck 


Conyard v. Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co. of Tenn. N. Carolina Supreme 
Court. 


T has been held that the term “motor 

driven car” is broad enough to include 
a Chevrolet 1%4-ton truck within the 
meaning of an insurance policy in suit. 
When an insurance policy is reasonably 
susceptible of two interpretations, the 
rule of construction is that the one more 
favorable to the assured will be adopted. 


How R.R. May Use Trucks 


Lake Motor Freight Line, Inc., v. Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, Ohio Supreme 
Court. 


N an earlier case it was held that the 

New York Central, if it were to op- 
erate trucks over the highway, would be- 
come a motor transportation company 
subject to the requirements of convenience 
and necessity. It was denied a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity on the 
ground that the facilities were already 
adequate, the court holding that the rail- 
road was in no different position than 
any other applicant. In this action the 
order of the Commission granting a cer- 
tificate to a motor carrier extending his 


route so that he could haul the goods 
of the railroad as it had _ originally 
planned to do itself was upheld. 


Revocation of Certificate 
Midwestern Motor Transit, Inc., v. Public 
Utilities Commission, Ohio Supreme 

Court. 


N sustaining the Public Utilities Com- 

mission’s revocation of a certificate of 
convenience and necessity, the court held 
that the violation of law and orders of 
the Commission and failure to comply 
with provisions relating to carrying of 
public liability insurance were sufficent 
to justify the revocation. The Commis- 
sion may revoke intrastate certificates for 
violations regardless of effect on _ inter- 
state business of the carrier. 


“Carrying Capacity” Defined 
Campbell et al. v. Cornish, Oklahoma 
Supreme Court. 


HE Tax Commission was held to be 

without authority to provide for any 
different classification of motor trucks for 
registration purposes other than those set 
forth by the legislature. The court held 
that the term “pounds carrying capacity” 
means the manufacturer’s rated capacity 
and not the Tax Commission’s require- 
ment of a “declared capacity” nor “ac- 
tual capacity.” It was further held that 
the Tax Commission requirement that 
where a trailer was used it should be com- 
puted with the truck as combined car- 
rying capacity for the entire unit as the 
basis for registration was unauthorized 
as the law did not provide for a com- 
bined carrying capacity of different units 
and the Tax Commission had no power 
to invoke such a requirement. 


[TuRN TO PAGE 56, PLEASE] 
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Ring Design Has Met Chal- 
lenge of Modern Oper- 


ating Conditions 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


of those days was no small increase in 
oil consumption, but leaking of enough 
oil to foul plugs. 

The plug manufacturers sprang to 
the rescue with plugs designed to be 
happy in an oil bath, plumbing shops 
were raided of fittings which raised the 
ends of the plugs out of the oil zone, the 
patent office received stacks of applica- 
tions for means of controlling oil. 
Maintenance men took orders to cure 
oil pumping with misgivings; owners 
made mean remarks about the ability 
of mechanics and shop superintendents 
who could not permanently cure misses 
in engines. 

The whole mess could not be blamed 
upon excessive revs because engines 
which turned in what would now be 
considered leisurely fashion fouled 
plugs with glee—seemingly with malice. 

Whereupon engine revolutions started 
to increase, per minute and per year. 
The first, because designers stepped up 
revolutions per minute by way of get- 
ting more performance per cubic inch of 
piston displacement and per pound of 
engine weight. The second because op- 
erators increased average road speeds, 
chasing trucks over the road hour after 
hour at 30 and 40 and even more m.p.h. 

Present day rings embody features 
evolved during trying times. Engineers 
who grappled with the problem do not 
hesitate to admit that there was a lot 
of “trial and error” in their work. But 
it was not aimless try-anything-once 
development. All concerned sought the 
causes of the troubles and then the 
remedy. Hence, came the idea of con- 
trolling compression with one or two, 
or three rings, and controlling oil with 
one or two other rings and the idea of 
designing rings for worn engines. 

Looking back over the development of 
piston rings during these few years one 
principle stands out in the host of 
designs. That is increasing the unit 
pressure of the ring face on the cylinder 
wall, or the oil film. With a given 
total tension of the ring the pressure 
for any unit of the ring face, as a 
square inch, is determined by the total 
area of the ring which bears against 
the cylinder wall. Cutting a groove 
in the face of the ring does not 
increase the total tension, but it 
does practically double the unit pres- 
sure. The early scraper rings, there- 
fore, were effective largely because 
they possessed higher unit pressures 
which reduced the amount of oil 
which passed them. Cutting a bevel on 
the top or bottom of the ring also in- 
creased the unit pressure. Both grooves 
and bevels were advocated as means of 
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Staggered slots permit this ring to 
vary in width to fit the groove 
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controlling oil because they provided 
space in which the oil could be col- 
lected no matter what happened to ‘it 
thereafter, but in any event carving the 
ring face increased the unit pressure. 

A logical step in controlling oil was 
to admit that too much might gain 
admission to the clearance between the 
piston and cylinder wall, and to drain 
the surplus back into the crankcase 
by way of the inside of the piston. 

Piston ring designers displayed much 
ingenuity in working out this problem. 
The unhonored egg-beater drill hero 
opened a path for the oil which worked 
its way behind a ring to escape into the 
inside of the piston. Chamfers just 
below rings were tried without drains, 
but it was but natural that drain holes 
should be bored in these chamfers. 
Drilling holes and cutting slots right 
through the rings themselves, with or 
without drain holes in the rings grooves 
were adopted for the same purpose. 

Inner rings or expanders supple- 
mented the higher unit pressure idea 
by raising the total tension or by pre- 
venting it from dropping as much as 
otherwise would have decreased. Some 
of the old timers tell tales of corset 
steels being used to boost ring tension. 
(Ask your mother or grandmother what 
a corset steel was.) Many inner rings 
now are used to prevent collapse of 
rings at high speed, rather than to 
boost ring tension. 

To overcome taper and out-of-round 
conditions rings were made more flex- 
ible so they could conform to cylinder 
contour and they were supplemented 
by inner rings for tension. To over- 
come wear in the piston grooves rings 
which expanded in width were de- 
veloped. 

The practical limit on unit pressure 
is cylinder wall and ring wear and 
adequate lubrication. Too high unit 
pressure imposed a penalty in wear and 
loss of power. 

Forcing the oil, which the ring is 
controlling, to control the ring, in turn, 
is the basis of the hydraulic principle 
of design. Oil passing through slots or 
holes in the ring tends to force the 
ring outward if the groove is not 
drained or only slightly drained. This 
force increases as piston speed in- 
creases which is as the designer would 
have it. The same principle is applied 
in the sectional hydraulic ring which 
is made in two pieces, one on top of 
the other. Oil entering between the top 
and bottom section tends to make the 
ring wider, thus filling the groove. 















Wise Words from a Sales 


Manager’s Notebook 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


men who are confronted with the task 
of deciding just whom they should 
work for or what other company offers 
the most opportunities should remem- 
ber that they themselves make the 
opportunities regardless for whom 
they work. A definite “goal” ahead 
and a determination to accomplish a 
set purpose for their present em- 
ployer plus consistent hard work will 
eradicate these uncertainties of thought. 


ELLING trucks will never become 
a cinch. Human nature will al- 
ways be about the same, and selling 
resistance will ever be before us. Com- 
petition will always be keen. Price in 
most cases will be used as the excuse 
for losing an order. The prejudices, 
reciprocity, questionable management, 
personal likes and dislikes, differences 
of opinion and all the other hurdles 
we have had to jump in the past will 
be with us in future sales work. Suc- 
cessful salesmen of the future will 
learn as successful salesmen of the 
present have that all problems must 
be met with courage, fortitude, faith 
and confidence in ourselves, that they 
must meet obstacles and resistance re- 
sourcefully, constantly studying ways 
and means of best overcoming them. 
Conditions you are not responsible for 
and that you have not the power to 
change, accept as facts but don’t per- 
mit them to restrict your effort. You 
are constantly going up against strong 
resistance and frequently with very lit- 
tle assistance; but keep up your cour- 
age, “good pilots are made in stormy 
waters.” Every sales obstacle you 
overcome will make you that much 
stronger for the next one. I am firmly 
of the belief that any man in sales 
work who does not blame himself to 
a great extent for losing an order is 
far from being a real salesman. 

This business of selling is just as 
important, just as honest and dignified 
as the business of buying, and sales- 
men who know the truck business com- 
mand respect, and if they speak clearly 
and see a lot of people the law of aver- 
ages will take care of the commissions. 

The road ahead is broad and wide 
open, and opportunities and earning 
power are limited only by effort exerted. 

Real outstanding sales ability is the 
only thing I know of today where the 
demand greatly exceeds the supply. 

With the vast potential buying power 
in this country ready to buy in enor- 
mous quantities, the salesmen of to- 
morrow will find an abundant reward. 
which will be in direct proportion to 
the selling ability he has developed in 
recent months. 
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abih ie man to new products offered by manufacturers. 
will gladly put readers in touch with the makers mentioned. 


Toledo pump for 
Ford A and AA 


@ Something which strikes me about an- 
nouncements of the flock of new products 
is the way manufacturers play up the 
practical features—saving time or avoid- 
ing trouble or doing a better job and so 
on. And most of them explain how it’s 
done. For illustration— 


Reinforced Gasket 


® Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. presents a new cyl- 
inder head gasket for extra heavy duty 
which is reinforced with metal, something 
like concrete. Top and bottom are cop- 
per, as usual, but there are two sheets of 
asbestos instead of one. A metal insert, 
called “Metal Kore” which is placed be- 
tween the asbestos sheets has barbs which 
hook the sheets together to stay. The 
“M” type gaskets are made for passenger 
cars, too. 


Grinders Quartette 


® Four different kinds of grinders crave 
business. Black & Decker offer a rig for 
grinding Stellite and hard alloy valve 
seats. The driver spindle vibrates a few 
thousandths of an inch at each turn. The 
B & D self-centering pilot steers the stone. 
The outfit, including driver, stone truer, 
stone sleeves and three sample stones lists 
at $75.00. ; ; 

Hall presents a concentric (meaning 
not eccentric) grinder with a micrometer 
stop limit which stops grinding at depth 
set. Wheels and pilots are interchangeable 
with Hall eccentric outfits. The new out- 
fit, called Model C, is priced $65.00 with- 
out pilots or stones. 

Honors for winding up go to a new 
Madison-Kipp Corp. grinder which weighs 
only 7 oz. and revolutes at 40,000 per 
minute. The number is right. It drives 
a little wheel for light grinding. 

Sunnen Products Co. has added a mo- 
tor driven grinder for hydraulic brake cyl- 
inders ranging from 1 to 2.125 in. in diam- 
eter. It can be converted for handling 
piston pin holes, spindle bolt bushings, 
etc. This company is giving a $4.50 set 
of burnishing brushes with each engine 


cylinder grinder. 

Horse Shoe Tamer 

® Sunnen pliers for valve locks of Ford 
V-8s and other horse shoe locks have ex- 


ceptionally long handles and spring ten- 
sion. 
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SALVAGE—from a 
Shop Man’s Mail 


Being the impressions and reactions of an experienced shop 


For Engine Mechanics 


©@ A new catalog by Ray Day Piston Corp. 
lists cars and engines alphabetically and 
includes number of cylinders, diameter of 
piston pin and number of rings of each. 
Piston specifications and list prices are not 
omitted. A copy of the catalog will be 
mailed upon request. Not included in the 
catalog are the racing pistons which came 
home with first, second and third places 
in the annual Indianapolis race. 


A Wind Cheater 


®@ Streamlining, predicted by C. C. J. edi- 
tors, features a new semi-trailer by Frue- 
hauf. The front is round, the roof is 
rounded and the rear is a rounded flare. 
Doors are flush on the side and of double 
type. Low height of floor is due to a 
drop frame. The spare tire is carried 
within the sloping rear. The job has 800 
cu. ft. capacity. 
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Dill tube vulcanizer uses electric heat 
and pneumatic pressure 


An Ancient Art 


® Back to the days of the Egyptians, 
say 4000 years, dates the idea for a 
resinous binder for brake lining developed 
by World Bestos Corp., makers of Grafild 
linings. This binder prevents the lining 
from becoming hard or glazed or scoring. 
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Alemite fitting 
has tight grip 


The Fume Catcher 


@ FEar-to-the-Ground fans who wondered 
who makes the fume catcher mentioned in 
the July issue have their answer in a 
pamphlet from Motor Fume Utilizer Corp. 
Address 169 Leonard St., New York. 


‘Bull Dog Grip 


® More than one big number this month. 
Forty thousand is a lot of revs., 10,000 
Ib. is a lot of pressure. It’s what the 
new Alemite hydraulic lubricating sys- 
tem is designed to handle. A new fitting 
has a ball end which engages with a new 
type connection which has three jaws ac- 
tuated by a plunger. When pressure is 
applied to the grease it forces the jaws 
around the ball end and the higher the 
pressure the tighter the grasp. The op- 
erator need apply no pressure to the con- 
nection even at high pressure. 

The company expects fleet owners to 
change fittings to the new style and it 
has an adapter for existing equipment. 


Bends Them Cold 


@ A. E. Feragan, designer of the 
“Weegee” board for checking front end 
alignment, has a new product, a front axle 
straightener. The straightening is done 
cold and the machine will handle any 
axle or housing which will give in to 
50 tons pressure. Steering knuckles and 
backing plates are kept in position during 
the operation. The maker is Bendix- 
Feragen Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. 


Hinge Pin Extractor 


© Hammers, punches and_ skinned 
knuckles are not the proper tools for driv- 
ing out door hinge pins, says Kent-Moore. 
It manufactures a press which breaks the 
pin loose and then forces it out of the 
hinge. A heavy screw operated by a 
ratchet wrench puts on the pressure. 





Anti-Rust Pump Shaft 


@ Wholert Corp. pumps for Fords and 
Chevrolets embody carburized hardened 
shafts which are made with an integral 
chrome shell. Body and impeller are made 
of chrome-nickel alloy. 
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Mr. Coxtums Props His REPLACEMENT PLAN AND ANSWERS SOME CONTENTIONS 





Some maintenance curves show a 
rapid rise during the very early life 
of the truck and then flatten out or 
increase very slowly. This is probably 
the result of the same psychology which 
motivates the school boy. He polishes, 
oils, and adjusts his bicycle three times 
a day when it is brand new. After he 
has had it six months, he throws it down 
wherever he gets off and leaves it out 
in the rain. 

R. W. Knowles has presented an in- 
teresting situation in his Chart B (page 
19, July Commercial Car Journal). This 
is for a truck which has cost $4,000 
new and for which the maintenance 
component has been constant at four 
cents per mile for more than 100,000 
miles. Mr. Knowles believes that the 
economic life for the truck would be at 
least 250,000 miles. He has not shown 
the gasoline, oil and tire components. 
With a horizontal maintenance com- 
ponent, these-other three might not be 
constant, they might increase suff- 
ciently to make the economic life much 
shorter than 250,000 miles. But assum- 
ing that they are constant and that the 
life is 250,000 miles, the total cost for 
maintenance. at four cents per mile is 
$10,000, which in itself is very in- 
teresting. 


®@ The Upkeep Question 


Here is an anomalous situation. Out 
of $14,000 spent on the truck, only $4,- 
000 or 29 per cent would be spent with 
people whose business it is to make 
trucks, and $10,000 or 71 per cent 
would be spent in repair shops. It must 
be true that a truck maker can provide 
much more transportation value per 
dollar than a repair shop can. Then 
why is a greater bulk of the money 
not spent with the truck maker? 

If such situations, as Mr. Knowles 
cites, are common, the truck makers 
have before them a golden opportunity 
for themselves and for their custom- 
ers if they will recognize it. The truck 
makers and their customers would both 
benefit if their trucks were designed 
so that maintenance became only a 
minor part of the total cost for equip- 
ment. 

The question has been asked whether 
or not it is necessary to the solution for 
the economic point as given in the pre- 
vious article, for the straight line main- 
tenance component to be a straight line 
beyond the point of intersection. It is 
not necessary that it be a straight line. 
So long as it falls along or above the 
line shown on Chart A, the solution for 
the economic point still holds. The com- 
ponent on Chart A beyond the point of 
intersection is merely a reflection of the 
initial investment component about a 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 





horizontal line through the point of in- 
tersection. Such a maintenance com- 
ponent would cause the cumulative to- 
tal cost per mile to be a constant be- 
yond the economic point. It has already 
been shown that one is better off to dis- 
pose of a truck under such conditions. 

If a truck is run quickly to the end 
of its economic life, obsolescence prob- 
ably has little or no effect upon the 
general solution for the economic point. 
However, obsolescence may become im- 
portant when the economic life covers a 
long period of time or when there are 
very rapid advances in truck construc- 
tion or design. The term “obsolescence” 
may mean many things. As applied to 
the determination of the economic point 
in this study, however, it is taken to 
mean only one thing. That is the phe- 
nomenon of new equipment being able 
to do the same job as the old equip- 
ment, but at a lower cost per unit of 
output. From this definition it must be 
clear that obsolescence influences the 
solution only if the cumulative total cost 
per mile at the economic point for the 
new truck is expected to be lower than 
the combined instantaneous costs per 
mile for gasoline, oil, tires and mainte- 
nance of the old truck at the time when 
the replacement is contemplated. 

As an example, consider the truck 
represented in Chart 2. Suppose that 
when this truck had reached 40,000 
miles, the question had been raised as 
to whether or not it would be cheaper 
to replace it by a new truck even 
though the economic point had not been 
reached. To warrant the replacement, it 
would be necessary for the new truck 
to have a cumulative total cost per mile 
at its economic point equal to or less 
than the combined instantaneous costs 





Look for These Features 
in the September Number 


® Report of the S.A.E. Annual 
Transportation Meeting which will 
be held in Chicago, Aug. 28, 29, 30. 


@ Articles on crankcase lubrication 
by a fleet operator and an oil 
chemist. 


® A review and discussion of what 
truck manufacturers are doing and 
can do to provide more load-carry- 
ing capacity and more load space 
within present-day legislative limits. 





per mile for gasoline, oil, tires and 
maintenance for the old truck at its 
40,000 mile mark. From the chart these 
are found to be 2.2 cents per mile for 
gasoline and oil and 1.2 cents per mile 
for tires. Since the maintenance com- 
ponent is not a horizontal line, the in- 
stantaneous cost per mile for mainte- 
nance cannot be read directly from the 
chart; it can be calculated from the 
data shown, nevertheless. It is found to 
be 5.6 cents per mile. The sum of these 
is 9.0 cents per mile. Therefore, to war- 
rant replacing the old truck at 40,000 
miles the new truck would have to have 
an assured cumulative total cost per 
mile at its economic point less than 
9.0 cents. This is the general solution 
for the economic point when _ ob- 
solescence is an important factor. 

Incidentally, it may be interesting to 
point out that the combined instan- 
taneous costs for gasoline, oil, tires and 
maintenance at the economic point have 
the same value as the cumulative total 
cost per mile at the economic point, as 
would be expected. In this case, 10.8 
cents per mile. 


® Squeezing Out Lemons 


If the new truck does the old job 
more quickly or saves driver expense, 
etc., these are also factors speeding the 
replacement of the old vehicle, but in 
any case they must be considered as 
the individual situation arises. It might 
be mentioned in passing, however, that 
the method just described may also be 
used to calculate the point at which to 
replace a truck which has turned out 
to be a “lemon” as compared to the 
other trucks in its group or to replace 
trucks of one manufacturer by those 
of another which promise to be more 
economical. 

Although the investment component 
has been thought of as a depreciation 
curve, it is not that. It is merely a 
graphic way of showing what would 
have been the average cost per mile for 
investment had the truck been dis- 
carded at 40,000 miles, 50,000 miles, 
60,000 miles, etc. This curve would not 
become zero until the mileage had be- 
come infinite. Depreciation curves rep- 
resent various methods used by ac- 
countants to write off equipment. 

The accountant knows that equip- 
ment must eventually be disposed of. 
Depreciation curves merely represent 
his way of determining the residual 
value of the equipment when he sets up 
the assets for the financial statement. 
The accountant’s depreciation curves 
should not influence the determination 
of the economic point. Rather, depre- 
ciation curves should reflect — the 
economic operation of the equipment. 
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Thornton Has Two- 
Ratio Four-Wheel 
Drive Axle Unit 





The transfer case which is carried on cross tubes provides 
ratios of 1.176 and 2.023 through helical gears 


HORNTON TANDEM CO., De- 

troit, Mich., is announcing to the 

trade its entry into the six-wheel 
unit field with a two-ratio four-wheel 
drive axle assembly for light trucks. 

The unit consists of two standard 
production axles, a two-speed transfer 
case with two trains of helical gears, 
between the axles, two constant velocity 
high angularity universal joints (needle 
bearing high angularity joints available 
at slight reduction in price) between 
the transfer case and the axles, helical 
gears throughout in the transfer case, 
dual chrome alloy springs on each side, 
pinned to axle brackets and mounted 
on trunnion brackets supported from 
the frame at either side. 

A third differential (Timken ‘high 
traction) is incorporated in the trans- 
fer case to distribute driving torque 
equally to forward and rear axles—at 
the same time permitting free relative 
movement of the two axles. 

The unit can be applied to practical. 
ly any type of standard two-wheel drive 
truck that provides facilities in the rear 
axle to permit its operation in either 
direction without undue strain. 

The course of drive is through the 
propeller shaft to the top of the trans- 
fer case. From here the drive is taken 
through either train of helical gears 
engaged to the output shaft at the bot- 
tom of the case. The driven gear on 
this shaft is mounted on a Timken high 
traction differential to transfer torque 
equally to both forward and rear uni- 
versal joints. 

Reduction ratios in the transfer case 
are’ 1.176 and 2.023, for the respective 
gear trains. All shafts, ete., are 
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mounted on Timken taper roller bear- 
ings. Shifting is by means of a slid- 
ing jaw clutch on the transmission main 
or top shaft, engaging the gears which 
rotate freely on roller bearings on this 
shaft. The shift of course can be ac- 
complished without bringing the truck 
to a complete stop, through this pro- 
vision. An opening for a power take- 
off unit is provided near the top of the 
case, 

The constant velocity Bradley uni- 
versal joints have provision for taking 
end-thrust, and an automatic take-up by 
means of a spring load. The joints are 
pre-loaded in assembly. The maximum 
useful angularity of this joint is said 
to be approximately 30 deg. which is 
also stated to be considerably beyond 
the requirements of the Thornton drive 
unit. 

The transfer case is carried on short 
cross tubes from brackets attaching io 
frame side rails. These cross tubes also 
serve as mountings for the trunnion as- 
semblies at either side, carrying the 
dual springs. 

Springs are pin-shackled top and 
bottom at their outer ends to brackets 
which in turn are free to rotate about 
the axle housing. When the unit is at- 
tached to a truck frame, gusset plates 
are provided to obtain the proper frame 
load distribution. These gusset plates 
are approximately seven in. long with 
234 in. flanges. 

The Thornton company recommends 
the use of a 157 in. wheelbase truck 
for conversion to a Thornton drive unit 
either of 140, 157 or 171 in. wheelbase. 

Brakes are of standard design as used 
by the manufacturer of the truck in- 


Standard axles are used in assembly 


which includes a third differential 


velved. Operation of the brakes is by 
means of cables at the six-wheel unit. 
Wheels and tires are not included in 
the standard unit but are obtainable in 
any standard sizes at additional cost. 





Le cS Slag Ae Sisto mats 


Ratios of the transfer case are en- 

gaged by an internal-external gear 

type clutch. Both pairs of gears are 

helicals. The third differential is 
a Timken 





Two semi-elliptic springs are at- 
tached to brackets free to oscillate 
on the axle housings 
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TaKE THESE TIPS FROM AN EXPERT AND DEFLATE FLEET TIRE Costs 





air in the tire as it is to put it in. 
There are no valve insides made that 
will hold air under the high pressure 
used in pneumatic truck tires without 
the aid of a valve cap. The only way 
to prevent a valve leak is to seal the 
valve with a cap. 

When dual tires of the same over- 
all diameter are operated on ordinary 
crowned roads the inside tires carry 
15 to 25 per cent more of the load than 
the outside. The inside tires do not 
give as much service as those on the 
outside. This trouble can be largely 
overcome if the dual tires are matched 
so the outside tire is about 14 in. 
larger in diameter than the inside. 

New tires should be applied on the 
outside with worn tires on the inside. 
Some operators apply new tires on the 
inside and the old worn tires on the 
outside, reasoning that the old tires will 
fail first and being on the outside are 
easier changed. This is very poor 
practice as the new inside tire may be 
required to carry as much as 50 per 
cent more load and therefore fail first. 

When spare tires are applied on 
dual wheels, the service man should at 
the first opportunity check to make cer- 
tain that the tires are properly matched. 

When tires of the same overall diam- 
eter are matched as duals, the outside 
tire should be inflated to 5 or 10 |b. 
more than the recommended pressure. 
For example, if dual 9.00 tires are used, 
the inside should carry 65 per cent and 
the outside 75 per cent. The difference 
between the pressure of the two tires 
should be established in accord with 
the amount of crown in the road. 

During hot weather it is good prac- 
tice when operating on highly crowned 
roads to use 5 per cent less than rec- 
ommended pressure in the inside dual. 
This is recommended to offset the pres- 
sure increase due to the higher tem- 
perature of the inside tire. 

The service man should examine the 
tires on every truck that enters the 
garage and see that the tires are in 
serviceable condition before it is taken 
out. In some large operations it is re- 
quired that on entering the garage the 
truck be driven directly to the gas 
pump and the tire man inspects the 
tires and gives his approval before the 
truck can proceed. 

In addition to the inspection made 
when the truck is being oiled and 
gassed the tires should be carefully in- 
spected daily when being checked for 
pressure. At this time any tires that 
are worn out—showing signs of failure 
—or need repairs should be removed. 

It is possible to increase the average 
mileage by shifting the tires to differ- 
ent wheel positions. Tires on the front 
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wheels often show excessive and pe- 
culiar tread wear caused by the camber 
and toe-in. Front tires are not sub- 
jected to the stresses of driving and 
braking nor the excessi¥e overloads 
due to sidesway. Rear tires which are 
subjected to much more severe service 
often fail before the tread is worn off. 
By shifting the tires to different posi- 
tions it is often possible to increase 
their service and secure 100 per cent 
tread wear before the fabric body of 
the tire fails. 

The tire service man should be re- 
sponsible for the condition and use of 
chains. In the winter time when chains 
are necessary they should be applied 
and serviced by the tire man. 

Trucks equipped with dual tires sel- 
dom require chains except when the 
road is covered with ice or sleet. When 
chains are used on duals it is usually 
sufficient to apply chains on the out- 
side rear tires only. 

Front wheels should be checked for 
alignment at regular intervals as mis- 
alignment causes excessive tread wear. 
If the wheels are very badly out of 
alignment the tires will wear off in 





How About a Registration 
Code Based on Tires 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


capacity as a basis for registration, and 
also for collection of the license fee. 

This can be made a very simple pro- 
cedure by requiring the applicant for 
a license to submit to the registration 
bureau an affidavit, signed by a duly 
established representative of the tire 
manufacturer, this affidavit to give the 
necessary information on the size, type 
and tire manufacturer’s total load ca- 
pacity rating of all tires on the vehi- 
cle. This method is suitable for estab- 
lishing the gross weight of any type 
of vehicle from the lightest to the heavi- 
est, regardless of the number of wheels 
and the type of vehicle, whether it is a 
light-two-wheeled camping trailer or a 
passenger car, bus or heavy-duty truck 
or trailer. Sample certificate form suit- 
able for establishing the taxable gross 
weight of a vehicle based on tire capac- 
ity is reproduced herewith. 

In view of the fact that in this certifi- 
cate the maximum gross load capacity 
rating of the vehicle has been definitely 
established, the certificate itself attach- 
ed to the license application, should be 
sufficient evidence as to the taxable 
weight on a vehicle without any other 
investigation, checking or cumbersome 
methods as necessarily used at the 
present time. 


a peculiar way which is readily recog- 
nized by an experienced tire man. 
The wheels may, however, be out 
enough to cause considerable excess 
tire wear without showing the char- 
acteristic misalignment wear. 

The service man should keep records 
of abused tires and report them to the 
superintendent. Under abused tires 
should be listed tires: 

Driven flat, skidded in braking, curb 
worn, bruised, injured by scraping body 
or some part of chassis. 

Drivers should be taught that a tire 
is generally ruined if run flat for only 
a short distance. When one of a pair 
of dual tires goes flat the damage is 
usually not so serious although if run 
far the inner tube is generally de- 
stroyed and the other tire is so heavily 
overloaded that it may be seriously 
damaged. 

The brakes should be properly ad- 
justed so that they do not grab or 
lock on one wheel, the drivers should 
be taught the economy of careful brak- 
ing. Tires injured by braking often 
show spots where the tire is worn away 
by skidding. Even though the tires 
may not have definite spots where they 
have been skidded a close examina- 
tion may show the tread rubber 
roughed up in fine ridges which indi- 
cates a slippage even though the tire 
continued to roll. This condition indi- 
cates excessive and in most cases un- 
necessary tread wear. The excess tread 
wear caused by severe braking is very 
noticeable but the more serious stresses 
on the cotton cords which compose the 
body of the tire cannot be seen until 
the tire fails prematurely. 

Eprtor’s Note.—This subject was 
discussed along similar lines by Mr. 
B. W. Elgin, National Account Repre- 
sentative, Firestone, before a meeting 
of the Commercial Vehicle Operators 
in New York City. Additional infor- 
mation given by Mr. Elgin and by fleet 
operators during the discussion follow. 

Sustained high speed on a_ cross 
country trip increased pressure in 
9.75/22 duals from 65 lb. to 90 Ib. and 
it was necessary to let out some of the 
air. Mr. Elgin said. 

A large fleet operator asked whether 
Mr. Elgin recommended carrying high- 
er air pressure on the outside tires of 
dual installations on trucks operated 
on city streets and main highways 
without crowns. Mr. Elgin replied 
that equal air pressure on both tires 
was advised on roads without crown. 

Few of the fleet operators present 
said they had air pressure checked 
every day. Most of the operators fa- 
vored semi-weekly or weekly tests of 
pressure. 
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Sterling Reorganization 


A plan to reorganize the Sterling Motor 
Truck Co. will be acted upon at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders Aug. 14. It 
is proposed to sell the business and assets 
to a new corporation, with the same or a 
similar title. Proposed capitalization is to 
consist of $1,000,000 preferred of $10 par 
value, plus 60,000 shares of $1 par com- 
mon. Purchase from the present corpora- 
tion is to be paid for in stock of the new 
company. More than 75 per cent of the 
creditors have assented to the plan. 


Dodge Spots Representatives 

Dodge Brothers Corp. has announced 
appointment of Harold Bates as_ truck 
representative for Detroit city district; 
C. W. Chapman as Cleveland city man- 
ager and George P. Armstrong as repre- 
sentative in the newly-created North De- 
troit district. J. P. McGearty will be 
district representative in the Cincinnati 
region, Nathaniel Stimson in the Louis- 
ville district and Ray Simons in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Diamond T Makes Record 

All monthly sales records in the 28-year 
history of the Diamond T Motor Car Co., 
Chicago motor truck manufacturer, were 
shattered in July, E. J. Bush, vice-presi- 
dent announced. 


Winchester Leads Club 

The Motor Truck Club of New Jersey 
elected following officers: John F. Win- 
chester, president; Charles J. Roemer, 
vice-president, and David Harper, treas- 
urer. Under the leadership of Mr. Win- 
chester it is planned to broaden activi- 
ties by holding sectional meetings through- 
out the state and safety campaigns. 


Victor Boosts Pay 

The Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., Chicago, 
has increased wages and salaries 10 per 
cent. The company recently took over 
distribution of Armstrong cork gaskets. 


Bosch Turns Profit 

American Bosch Corp. showed net in- 
come of $41,590 for the secénd quarter of 
1933, compared with net loss of $76,504 
in the preceeding quarter and $164,720 
in the second quarter of 1932. 


Perfect Circle Hustles 

Perfect Circle reports all four plants 
operating at capacity and the foundry at 
Newcastle running 24 hours per day. 


Tire Output Grows 

Production of pneumatic tire casing for 
May was 66.1 per cent more than April 
and 35.8 more than May, 1932, according 
to report of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 
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Parts Makers Associate 


A new association, the Automotive Parts 
& Equipment Manufacturers, Inc., has 
been organized to represent parts and ac- 
cessory makers in their relations with the 
Federal Administration under the N.R.A. 
Parts for original equipment or replace- 
ment, accessories, shop equipment, service 
tools and automotive chemicals are the 
products the makers of which are included 
in membership. Each product group will 
be represented on the board of directors. 


Joseph R. Armleder 


Joseph R. Armleder, Sr.. age 72, former 
factory manager of the Armleder Motor 
Co., died July 12. He was a brother of 
Otto Armleder, president of the truck 
manufacturing company. 


Personals 


J. C. Roper, Jr., Director of Sales of 
the Ray Day Piston Corp., is making an 
extensive trip through his eastern sales 
territory. He will contact distributors, ex- 
plaining Ray Day’s new merchandising 
plans. 


J. W. Frazer. general sales manager, 
Chrysler Sales Corp., has announced the 
appointment of Burch E. Greene as di- 
rector of advertising and sales promotion, 
succeeding Cliff Knoble who has resigned 
to head his own business, the Cliff Knoble 
Business Promotion Corp.. 1312 United 
Artists Bldg., Detroit. 


J. R. Hamlin has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of the Handy Gov- 
ernor Corp., Detroit. Mr. Hamlin, for- 
merly was with H. G. Davis, Inc., Handy 
distributor, Boston. 


William J. Kephart is back with Reo 
as a special truck representative with 
George W. Laskey. Reo dealer in Phila- 
delphia. 





THESE MEN WANT JOBS 


A-20 (45). Tvesires position as territorial or branch 
manager for truck or equipment manufacturer in 
Southern  territery. Experience as salesman, branch 
and district manager for truck company extends from 
1916 to date. Has good contacts in Tennessee with 
ficets, national accounts and political divisions. Avail- 
able Sept. 1, 1933. References furnished. 


A-21 (42). Man with 16 years’ experience designing 
special bodies and equipment and fleet operation seeks 
opening for technical or special representative, manager 
or creative activities. 
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Stutz Adds Capital 

The Stutz Motor Co. of America, Inc., 
has sold approximately 40,000 shares of 
common stock to New York Banking in- 
terests to provide inventory capital for 
the production of Pak-age cars, E. S. Gor- 
rell, president, announced. 


Klemm Names Three 

The Klemm Automotive Products Co., 
Chicago, governor and filtrator manufac- 
turer, has increased its sales staff still 
further by appointing the following repre- 
sentatives: T. R. Wert, Melville Sears and 
O. S. Livingston. 


Toledo Makes Record 

The Toledo Scale Co. reports sales for 
July 31 to be the largest volume for a 
single day in the past five years. Not 
since June 29, 1928, have sales been so 
large in one day, and sales exceeded even 
those of any one day during the peak 
year of 1929. 


Kingham Expands Plant 

Kingham Trailer Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has started work on a new factory build- 
ing to contain 80,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
The building will contain three assembly 
lines each more than 400 ft. long. New 
equipment totaling $25,000 will be pur- 
chased. 


U. S. Aliots Road Funds 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace has announced apportionment to 
States of a total of $30,000,000 for the 
construction of roads through national for- 
ests and public lands. These amounts 
were allotted for these purposes by the 
Federal Emergency Administration ot 
Public Works from $50,000,00 provided 
by the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


Federal Continues Gain 

July sales of the Federal Motor Truck 
Co. registered the fourth consecutive 
monthly gain over the preceding thirty- 
day period, according to J. F. Bowman, 
vice-president, in charge of sales. 


Ethyl Premium Cut 

Oil companies marketing Ethyl gaso- 
line, will reduce the premium on this 
fuel to two cents above the price of reg- 
ular gasoline, it is announced by the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp., owned jointly by 
General Motors Corp. and the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. 


Highway Shows Trailer 

The Highway Trailer Co. is exhibiting, 
in conjunction with the White Motor Co., 
in the Travel and Transport Building of 
the World’s Fair, a Kroger grocery trailer 
with a striking construction and modern- 
istic paint design in conformity with the 
general architectural scheme structure of 
the Fair. 
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How ARE FLEET DRIveERsS To BE TREATED AFTER HAVING ACCIDENTS? 





What is done. to the driver who be- 
comes conspicuous on account of his 
accidents varies as much as the meth- 
od of determining when the driver 
should have special attention. Three 
general statements may be made how- 
ever: 


(a) All companies sometimes em- 
ploy discipline. For example, 
any company would discipline a 
driver by discharging him if he 
were obviously and grossly to 
blame for a fatal accident. 
Some companies discipline for 
every accident, and many do so 
for every chargeable accident. 

(c) Some companies do nothing to 

educate or train their drivers. 

Reports received from fleet operators 

indicate that: 

10 employ discipline exclusively fol- 
lowing accidents. 

2 discipline all drivers for accidents, 
but also try education in certain 
cases. 

4 employ education following all 
accidents and only resort to dis- 
cipline in the cases of serious ac- 
cidents and extreme negligence. 

3 try education after the first acci- 
dent, and resort to discipline if 
this does not have the desired ef- 
fect. 
make constructive criticisms of 
the accidents to the driver, give 
him some general training, and, 
as a last resort, use discipline. 
5 companies use discipline some- 

times and education at other 

times; 3 using discipline in 
about as many cases as educa- 
tion; 1 using discipline much 

more than education; and 1 

much less. 


— 


(b 


i) 


Perhaps one reason why discipline 
is so commonly used is that it is much 
the easiest form of dealing with driv- 
ers having accidents. To find out what 
kind of training a driver needs and 
to effect that training requires consid- 
erable intelligence and effort. It is 
probable also that discipline is more 
effective now while labor is plentiful 
than it would be if truck drivers were 
not so anxious to keep their jobs. 

In referring to “education,” special 
work with the individual man _ is 
usually meant. This may be coaching 
in handling the vehicle, reviewing of 
the company rules or State Motor 
Vehicle Code, or working out with 
the driver a better understanding of 
his duties and responsibilities to his 
employer, himself, and the public 
while he is driving. All of the com- 
panies reporting were members of the 
National Safety Council and, conse- 
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quently, undertook blanket educational 
work such as the putting up of posters 
and holding meetings for all the 
drivers. 
States licensing drivers, largely be- 
cause of widely differing regulations 
for accident reporting, present a still 
more heterogeneous picture of the 
treatment of drivers who had been in- 
volved in accidents. As in the case 
of commercial fleets, a single spectacu- 
lar accident involving intoxication or 
serious negligence will universally re- 
ceive disciplinary action, usually in the 
form of a court sentence and revoca- 
tion of license. A number of states, 
however, have advanced to the point 
of systematically calling in for hear- 
ings drivers who have been involved in 
several accidents for which no special 
action had previously been taken: 


Connecticut—2 or more serious or 3 
or more minor accidents in 1 year. 

New York—3 accidents in 1 year. 

Michigan—2 or more personal in- 
jury or 3 or more property damage 
accidents in 1 year. 

Massachusetts — 2 accidents in 6 
months or 3 in any period of time. 

So. Carolina—2 or more accidents in 
1 year. 

Iowa—3 or more accidents in 1 year. 


Since states do not require the re- 
porting of all accidents but only those 
involving more than specified damage or 
injury, the state figures are not com- 
parable with those of the fleets, and 
not entirely comparable with each 
other. 

State laws do not provide for any- 
thing except discipline (suspension 
and revocation of licenses) in the treat- 
ment of drivers. However, practically 
all states which undertake to conduct 
hearings in connection with the suspen- 
sion and revocation of licenses feel that 
the gearing is a valuable education ex- 
perience for the driver whether he is 
disciplined or not. Thus, in Oregon it 
is estimated that, although accident re- 
ports have been received by the state 
department for only about a year, two- 
thirds of the cases are approached from 
the educational and one-third from the 
disciplinary standpoint. In Connecticut 
and Michigan, the educational and dis- 
ciplinary effect of hearings is estimated 
to be about equal; and Massachusetts 
reports that 12 to 15 per cent of the 
drivers called for hearings because of 
accidents received discipline in the 
form of suspensions, and 85 to 88 per 
cent are “educated” by the discussions 
of accidents and the warnings given 
them by the state. 

Many fleets and states consider vio- 
lations of rules along with accidents in 


handling drivers. Thus, a serious vio- 
lation such as drunken driving may re- 
ceive as much attention as a fatal acci- 
dent; and a minor violation, such as 
speeding, would be rated equivalent to 
a minor accident. In such a case, a 
driver would come up for special study 
if he had two or more violations of rules 
or chargeable accidents per year, for 
example. 

Some states and larger fleets “weight” 
each accident and violation for record 
purposes on some such schedule as fol- 
lows: 

Item Count 
Fatal accident 
Serious accident—personal injury 
Minor personal injury or serious prop- 

erty damage 
Minor property damage $25 or less 
Driving while intoxicated 
Hit and run driving 
Reckless driving 
Speeding 
Running signals, signs, etc. 
Failure to signal 
Parking, etc. 


ain 
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The question of responsibility for an 
accident does not enter here (unless 
the schedule is to be used for cash 
awards or penalties) ; but as a rule, any 
man who has received a total of five 
counts against him should receive at- 
tention, and his case sk .uld be reviewed 
again each time he has an accident or 
violation if the count for that action 
brings the total against him within the 
past year (or 13,000 miles of driving) 
to five or more. Such a system is only 
necessary or practical in states or large 
fleets. 

Many fleets pay no attention to vio- 
lations at all. They have no specific 
rules for their drivers, and drivers in- 
volved in violations of laws are simply 
required to pay their own fines in court. 
They consider accidents only from the 
standpoint of reducing expenses. Most 
large fleets, however, realize that a vio- 
lation or minor non-chargeable accident 
may, along with other facts, assist in 
treating the driver to keep him out of 
serious or expensive accidents. 

Some states, on the other hand, put 
the emphasis in controlling the driver 
entirely on violations to the neglect of 
accidents. A state with a drivers’ 
license law which requires revocations 
or suspensions for convictions for cer- 
tain offenses but has no accident re- 
porting will discipline a man for driv- 
ing while intoxicated but may do noth- 
ing about it if he kills someone, unless 
a conviction is obtained in case of that 
accident. 

While education is often used in try- 
ing to improve high accident men, dis- 
cipline alone is almost universally the 
rule for those who have many violations. 
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HE ostrich, we’ve been told, is a much-maligned bird. 
He doesn’t really poke his head in the sand to elude 
pursuers. But that’s the popular delusion regarding him. 


Millions of owners of cars, trucks and buses like Lock- 
heed Hydraulic Brakes—for good reason. They know 
Lockheeds give them complete and lasting satisfaction and 
a totally different type of performance, which they prefer. 


Unreasonable? Perhaps... but isn’t it wise merchan- 
dising to give them what they want, since, after all, they’re 
sure they’re right? Lockheed Hydraulics do have many 
important advantages. They improve vehicle performance, 
they lower the factory assembly costs and they afford the 
easiest, lowest-cost selling. 


Why not canvass the possibilities of a switch to Lockheeds 


. .. Suppose we exchange specifications? 


HYDRAULIC BRAKE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 











Four BRAKES Wheel 


LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC 


are officiglly serviced throughout the nation by Wagner Electric Corp. 
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: 4 | Sig-206 [icine pede [aes AL [4 D.Fu |Yo |Spi [Tim Ros |L4IHV |578\G |TX |106 |Opt |319|40x214 |6254x244| N 
Pp 3 : a] Gig-a28 ssinn jee ae palew [AL (Dre ive Spi |Tim Ros |L4IHV |658/G |TX |118 |Opt |3115/40x214 |6254x214| N 
P . 2: i] C)7-256 |13%4|PC [Mo |Zen /M/AL |AL D.Fu |¥Yo |Spi |Shu Ros |L4IHV |768/G |TX |106 |Opt |3114|41x234 |6254x214|N 
P “ol 128-2: i Ciz-8 15 [BC [Mo |Zen |MIAL JAL |D-Fu |¥o [Spl [Shu Ros |L4IHV |893/G |TX |118 |Opt |31%4/41x214 |625%x3 |N 
P 1.2 1} Cl7-3 115, [PC [Mo Zen |MJAL |AL. |D.Fu  |Yo |Spl |Tim Ros |L4IHV |658|G |TX | 92% Opt |[3114/41x214  |6254x3 | N 
T 8.4 2: 3}Cl7-3 |1254|FP JOw [Str [M|DR DR aie Go Spi Tim 33000 Ros Lou DV 430 C 3 lisis 635 Saielaonasa | leans 3 
3 : Ape ts £78 \h . b } , 3 Ss ‘ 98 |L (\450jc {2 5% % 1344 |40x2 4 } 
T : 4 34-2! ibe 7-3 12% FP Ow |Str |M/DR |DR |dpLo |GO |Spi_ [Tim 33000 [Ros |LO4IDV/574e | [21 [115% 635¢|34 14142143 3ax3 2 
r 4 2: JG) Ci7-3 |12%6|RP ow [str M|DR |DR |dpLo  |GO |Spi_ [Tim 35000 [Ros |LO4IDV|519|e 21 |1154| 63%%|34 1s 4215x3 |54x3 3g 
H 5. 4 2: GI) Ci7-3 /12%4/FE Ow [str M|DR |DR |dpLo |GO |Spi_ [Tim 35000 [Ros |LO4IDV|519|e 21 111514] 6354/34 % |4234x3 |54x3 144 
1 4 > + Glcel7-3 llaclep low Str |M|DR |DR |dpLo {GO |Spi_ |/Tim 35000 {Ros |LO4IDV|519|e  |FD |174%6|104 44/341 |40x244 |54x3 \% 
1 3: 4] S4-2500| LG CHS HAGIER [ow be IMIDE IDE ldpte (Go Bot [tim $500 [Ros LosDvisigie JD |110, | 62, isetlageais lass | 
>. 5.4 ~2i a} C\7- a|F 8 I j\dpLe 30 |Sp Tim 35 08S |LO4IDVI|519/e |FD |1743¢|10414|34) x2 14 
1 5. §:6]101-2400] LG) Ciz-8  f14s4/eP Jow |Str [MID [DR lapto [Go |spi_ [rim 35000 |Ros |Loarpv|519e [FD 110 | 62 [adic ldoxasg [sax (ae 
a 5. A) ot 2800 ? 2 c - 14% : vd Str M DR DR \dpLo |GO |Spi_ |Tim 26450 Ros |LO4ID V|544|e |FD |122%] 74144|34%|42%x3 1[54%x4 [| & 
1 3. Slrot-2400| L1G] cl-3  HladdleP low (str IMIDE [Die ldbto [Go [spt [rim grace [os [LOEB Vibatlc TED [i3taz| facia lasiess leasena | 12 
* " _s | Clr . . - 4 10 5 5 Os |L' 1 |\664)\c FD {121% ¥4 13414 |42 ox 543 
T 5. 6 101-2400 L GI} C 7-3 1444|FB Ow Str M DR DR dpLo |GO |Spi |OwnSCH [Ros |O2IMV |502/e |FD | 8833 158 74 |34 1% 431243 “ys 2 
: ¢ aoles- eh ch-faeal HS1 CICS, HASIEE (Oe er (MIRE IDE Wipes, [eg eo frm gece Thos Boemtvierale ep Wassiie, anlanes lett |e 
T 315. 3.6|101-2400| L| G] Cl7-3° |1414|FP |ow |str |M/DR |DR lapLo |GO |Spi_ |Tim 2645 ‘ Bese ED lesselion laa ielatiie sexe 1 
T 5. 6lloL-2400] L1G] Cls-3 [43 |FP low [Ste [M|DR [DR lable Go [Spl [tim 26430 Date ED eee ee lsattlasiies pasting |% 
T 7/4. ‘01126-1800| L| G| Al4-3% |1122|PC |Wa [Str [M/DR {DR lapBL |Go [Spi {tim 30430 © ED euliossslsdislaaiees leaseea 12 
T 4 5'1/156-18001 LIG| Al7-3— |1e(clFP Ist- |ze2 IMINE |LN lapBL Go |spi_ [rim 27 20 © ED Hiase| Sa’ laaiclagices leasing 122 
T 5 54] 422500] L1G) cl7-3 [1z6glFP low [str [MIDR [DR lapto. \@o [Sot brim 35000 COUP |iio| Saulsalaicdie les 
T 5. 3.4] 94-2500] LIG| cl7-3|14:4\FP low [Str [M|DR |DR laplo Go Spi [rim 26450 3 7 © 20, lioa | Siislea latices |eaes 1%3 
| D ‘ 94-25 2d Fl 2)/FP y 18 ] 4 10 {Spi | Tim 26450 Le e |FD {124 7114|34 |41box ; 1 
t 33 fl 04-2500) LISI C78 IEE (Ow (tr [MIDE IDR idplo (GO [ep [Tim 20450 Loupviesie |rp |tatw| sails [did [Batexa [x3 
T 5. oot -aoal El Gl Glas. Hasglee low (ste IMIDE [DR (G5r> ae iso: [aim 22426 [Ros Ost Dviesole JED jist’) 734i is = (sees 18 
i” ; - 61101-3400) L} G/ Ci7-3, [14sa/EB JOw [Str /M|DR DR |dpLo {GO [Spi |Tim 27450 [Ros |LO4IDV|660|e [FD |104" | 7314/34 |41x3 5315x4116 
a 4 3) 63-: L| G| C/4-2% | 6% |FP [No |Sch [MIDI P.Lo {Ch |Blo |Tim 30000H |Ros |L41H = |269|a_ [TX |120 3214/32 142143 x: N 
a 3 L| G] C/4-234 | Z2s/EP |No [Sch |! 2 /DR|P-BL |Ch |Blo |Tim 31000H |Ros |L4IH [330|a [TX |120 | 82%4|32 |4244x: x: IN 
1X 3 F] Gl Alt-24 iit C [Wa |Seh |M DR |DR|P.BL |Ch |Blo |Tim 33000H |Ros |L4IH [330|a |TX |144 | 9614/32 [42% x! N 
Le 4/110 F/G) Alz 3H 12+5|¢ Wa fa |M|DR |DR |P.-BB |Ch |Blo |Tim 35000H |Ros |L4IH_ |376|a__ [TD [144 | 9634/32 [42% 58x: iN 
T - 9]125-2600) F} Gi A7-3, [13741CC | Wa |str M|DR |DR /P-BL  |Ch |Blo |Tim 35000H |Ros |L41HV |462/E [FD [Opt |Opt [32 [42143 x: IN 
T 3 a5 3100 : aan 236 r. a vat _ — = AL |AL P.BB GO Spi Col 4006 Ros |B4IM 248iIG |TX jill 65 |34 |37x2 2x3 [4 
aGy 31 78-3100] LICL . oat 1% Co No on “p ro AL P.BB |GO [Spi |Col 5500A8 {Ros | L4TH 353|G |CD {111 65 |34 |37x2 2x3 | 
\T | 324001 | C|N{-22 HIBRlce [No [Zen a AL [AL |DBL ao Spi \Gol S00A7 \Ros [Lain lassi |Gb [los | 69 (34 iox2 Bax: 2 
ee daclg oat liaiiees fe beeen i i yo a oad Le 59002 os |L, 53)G ‘ x: 14 
x sue 4] 73-2400) H] C1N|7-354 [134 1CC |KP [Zen |MJAL Jal |b-BL |G |Spt_ |Col 550047 |Ros [LAT |386|G . 4 
r b.G) o-S700) Lo Gl Niz-259 HI SiFe Be Zen |M/AL |AL |D.BL |GO |Spi_ |Shu 5582B__|Ros |L4THV |386|G , 4 
IT 311/42} 4] 73-2400) Hl] C] N|7-2%4 113 ¢ CC KP zen |M AL |AL |D.BL |GO |Spi |Shu 15582B [Ros |L41HV_ 1|380/G 54x: % 
T 381|4. 4|2: “| 89-2400] H| C| N|7-234 [13.4 |FP [KP Fen |MIAL [AL Seat Go Spi Shu | 3B oo Lalit saelG x 3 
‘ 3) ! 2 “| Wie -22 ‘ d . Z I 4 4 .BL i § s 5582 os |L J 1546/G xe 
T |42 4. 2/2¢ 9/100 2400 H CIN f 254 13% FP KP Zen |MJAL |AL |D.BL |GO |Spi_ |Shu 15692B |Ros |L4IHV |546/G , x 3 
T BI}. 4/2: -8| 89-2400) H} C) N)7-234 13.4 |EP KP Zen |MJAL JAL |D.BL |GO |Spl_ |Shu 15692B |Ros |L4IHV_ |546/G } x %4 
T 5014. 31: “6{120-2200| H] C] Al7-25¢ [13 241Cc KP |Zen |M\AL |AL Dru \Go Spi Shu 136028 [tos Lathy. |saele x x fe 
f 313: 3) 120-22 5] AlZ-2 34 13 2 2 M/AL 4 .F i Sp Shu 15692 oS |LAIHV |546/G > x L 
rs $1501 . § 20-3209 H & ai 2% {137% me x ....|MIAL |AL |D.Fu  |Go |Spi_ |Shu 15692B [Ros |LW4IV |600|G ; x: if 
4 \C 55|206|5. 2 3 H| G] C]3-213 3H PG |No lear IMIDR [DR ae fae tee Geen 4 - bax | N 
- PD lonels: : age | peta: 2Hlaa In : >. a jOwn jOwn 36 5x2} 
. 56 | las ( > RB thes : g C/3 25 tt PG No Car M DR |DR |P.Ow Ha |Own |Own 4 3x 453352 N 
B 57/3931. 9). 2.01103-2600) L| G c 1-3 11}3/FP |Ha |Zen| P|DR |DR |D.Fu [Pe [Spi |Wis CFI: Ip x x3 «OIC 
B 50146814. 812 3° 4 108-2200 L G C 3 11% FP Ha Zen P DR |DR |D.Fu Pe {Spi Wis CF2! 3\p > le 
‘B oS ead’ oi Shr pies Y e pe i 11 2 FP Ha Zen P DR |DR |D.Fu Pe {Spi Wis CF3 ip 8xé Cc 
We A ame SSE TSE HR) HSICIES bale fie VAP BIE IRE BY Ube leah WW Cre S HEB lies 103 183 liseays passe |g 
63|779|4. 3 70-1! 3] Al7—: 3ilEp |s INE as Ng Cr Pls 3 BE D Is 8x3 14 x32 | 
e 64/200|4.7 40 149-2800 L CLA 5 31 Bi iP No (gen |M DR DR we pe sot lown se G ITD om 0S 2 igs 3 IN 
P 65:21414.9 7'3| 73-3200] L] Cl Ali-230 | @slEP [No |zen IMIDR IDR |P'BB [Pe |Spt lown SE B UTX | 98 | 83 (84 \N 
. sp214|4 500] L} Cl Ala-222 | 6stlEP INo Ize ‘ se Spt [Own 3 4 8 C / 96 | 55 |N 
it 66|21414..9 2 1 C) als 234 | 6% EP No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL |Pe |Spi [Tim 30020H |Ros |L41H 387|b TX |Opt {Opt |34 Pe 
tu Site a L| C} C)7-234 |104 EP No |Zen |M DR |DR|P.BL |Pe [Spi [Tim 31000H |Ros|L4IH |327/a {TX |Opt |Opt |34 i 
T 69131814. I: 0 tlcle {378 Lig EP to Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL |Pe |Spi_ |Tim 33000H |Ros |L4IH 345)a |TX |134 82 |34 lg 
r 69131814 6) 0 L| C] Ci7-255 ILH|EP |No Zen |M|DR |DR |P-BL_ |Pe |Spt_ |Tim 33000H |Ros |I4IH —|345/a X |134 | 82 1/34 4 
T 71/31814 | 5|: .O tlcle os28 a -P — Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL  |Pe [Spi |Tim 33000H |Ros |L4TH 660\a |TD |144 88 |34 Ly 
r 11/31814.5]2 -0 L| C} C|7-254 Ii FP |No Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL |Pe |Spi_ |Tim 33000H |Ros |L41H_ |660/a [TD |144 | 97 |34 % 
us raige0/4. 4/240/40.8 L| Cl C)7-236 |LLHIEE [No Zen |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 35000H |Ros |L4IHV |768\a |TD |132 | 92 |34 14 
ui Tiseti4 .5/236143..3 nce 7-2% |LLHJEP [No Zen |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Pe |Spi [Tim 26450H |Ros |T4IHV |876|a |TD |162 |109 |34 % 
mt agale aireniae el 48 caeet cl ol ieee 118 FP |No Zen |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Pe |Spi_ |Tim27450TW|Ros |T41A_ |921/a_ |TD |162 [109/34 4 
us MBlaisla clpeoleg 3) so seoOl | Si Siz-238 10% FP |No Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL |Pe |Spi_ |Tim 30020H |Ros |L4IHV |380\p [TX | (3) | (3) [34 1g 
: stole clase 38: 8} 89-2700) 1 Cl C7256 1144 rE |No Zen |M|DR |DR |P-BL |Pe |Spi_ [Tim 31000H |Ros |L4IHV |452\a [TX | (3) | (3) [34 16 
r Sole. -8| 90-2500) 1) Cl Cl7-234 [1H FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P-BL |Pe |Spi_ [Tim 33000H |Ros |L4IHV |578|a |TD | (3) | (3) [34 % 
u 4. }. 3] 95-2500] H) C C7256 11 FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P-BL [Pe [Spi [Tim 33000H |Ros |L4IHV |660/a |TD | (3) | (3) [34 14 
i ‘. -6] 121-2400] Hi C) Al7-2%4 [13 te FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.BL |Pe |Spi_ [Tim 35000A |Ros |L4IHV |768|a |TD | (3) | (3) [34 4 
alc 284: 3 4 - : a A Lig i FP No Zen M/IDR IDR |dpBL  /|Pe Spi Tim 26450W |Ros |Ws4IA |921ja |TD (3) (3) |34 
tc +h 3 ee y = C\7-2%4 10% PC No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BB_ |GO |Spi_ |Tim 30000H |Ros |L4TH 269\a |XF |106'4| 584/34 A 
AIC 3H. 5] 68-2800] L| G] C\7-2'4 |102|/PC |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |P-BB [Pe |Spi_ |Tim 30000H |Ros |L4IH [269/a_ [XF |104 44 56 44|34 14 
C 2 + : S L G C\7 Mg 10 i PC No Zen M/|DR |DR |P.BB Pe {Spi Tim 31000H |Ros |L4IH 282\a |XF /|130'4| 7844|33% le 
e . 4 iS L ys Cc “% 134 PC Ha Zen M/DR |DR |P.BL Pe |Spi |Tim 33000H |Ros |L4IH 353/a |DF {121 70 |33% ig 
c S3i4. -3| 9: L| G) C\7-25% 13%4|PC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL |Pe [Spi [Tim 33000H [Ros |L41H —395ja_ |DF [131 | 7914/34 1g 
ie S34. - 3 92-2400 1 G C 7-25 |13%4|PC |Ha |\Zen |M|DR |DR |P-BL [Pe [Spi [Tim 35000H |Ros|L41H = |484)a_ [DF [131 | 7945/34 1g 
T ala" Se sal tial ip 134 PC |Ha /|Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BL |Pe |Spi_ |Tim 26450H |Ros |L41H 692\a | DF /|132 78 3 4g 
T 384: bo soon 7 Y - 7-214 4h PC No Zen M/AL |AL P.BB GO Spi Cla V212A Ros |L41H 218ia |TX | 93 5114134 21 hg 
T he : = ited 3 a 1013 PC No /Zen MI/AL |AL P BB GO Spi Cla F212A Ros |L41H 218ia |TX | 93 5149/34 2 be 
T 2814. 3 63 300] 1. G C Cet on os No |Zen |M/AL |AL P.BB GO |Spi_ |Cla F212A Ros |L41H 252)a |TX | 93 5149/34 4% 
T 5315. 3 = aay e = : ge te 4) st. No |Zen |M|AL |AL P.BB, GO |Spi_ |Cla F212A Ros |L41H 222\a |TX | 96 54 (34 4 153x214 4 
: 6. -5] 68-2800) 1) G] Al7-2 1014 °C |No |Zen |MJAL |AL |P-BB. |GO |Spi_ [Cla I Ros |L4IH |350\a |TX {126 | 72 |34 4 |53x2%, | i¢ 
T 3I5 . 6: pele i a ys 5-34 10H ae No Zen |M/AL |AL P BB |GO Spi Cla F Ros |L41TH 335\a |TX |126 72 |34 lM 153x2'4 1 
T ; 7 nee 5 a rods eas °C No |Zen |M|AL |AL P.BB GO |Spi Cla F Ros |L41H 350/a |TD |12 72 |34 X2% [53x24 13 
T 315, BT OS Sannl rl ol alvoate 1oH|PC No }Zen |M/AL |AL |P.BB {GO |spi_ [Cla F Ros |14IH 350/a |TD |126 | 72 (34 x2% [53x24 11% 
P re - 8) 68-2800) Ly Gl 7-24 10} PC |No Zen |MJAL |AL |P-BB  |GO [Spi |Cla F Ros |L4IH |350\a |TD |126 | 72 (34 M% [538x239 | 4 
B 5 na 103-2800 L G rp 5-28¢ ize Pc a Zen MIA 4 AL P.BB. GO Spi Cla FY Ros |L4IHV |350\a |TD /|117 7436/34 (4544 x214/56x3 3 
P 5 | -4/103-2800| L|G] Al7-255 |13'4|PC [Ha Zen [MLN |LN |P-BB GO [Spl |Cla F3 tos |L4IHV |350la (TD |Opt |1135</34 [4514x244 |56x3 % 
T 215.3 -3|107-2800) L| G] C/7-294 [134 [PC |Ha (Zen |M|LN |LN |D-Co {GO [spl [shu i Ros |L4IHV |410|pa |TD |138 | 875|34  |4514x244/56x3 by 
-7| 73-2800! L| G) A 1-244 108 BC Ha |Zen |M|AL |AL |P.BB |GO |Spi_ [Cla Ros |L4IH_ |350/a |TD |126 | 72 34 [42x24 |53x3 4 
iS 6) 110-22 | G| C|7-% 2'4/PC |Ha |Zen |M|LN |LN |D.Co |GO |Spi_ |Shu Ros |L4IHV |499\a |TD |138 | 88 [34 |4514x214|56x3 4 
- -4|103-2800| L}.G| Al7-25¢ |13%4/PC 'Ha |Zen |M|AL. |AL |D.Co |GO |Spt_ [Shu 55s: Ros |L4THV |408!pa |TD |114 | 7154\34 [4514x216 [56x3 16 
/ |p - 41103-2800} L} G| A|7-254 1334) BC Zen |M/AL |AL |P-BB |GO |Spi |Cla F308 [Ros |L4THV |408|a [TD |117_ | 7434/34 [4524x254|56x3 [1 
: fp -9} (93-2200! L) Gl Ci7-% 14 [PC | Zen |M|AL |AL |D.Co |GO [Spi |Shu 5582B_ /Ros |L4THV |499|a /TD |120 | 7949/34 [4544 x249|56x3 4 
| :3|107-2800! L! G! Al7-2% |13%|PC |Ha |Zen |M|AL |AL |P.BB |GO |Spi [Shu 5582B |Ros|L4IHV |499la |TD |120 | 7419/34 [4519x214/56x3 Re 
THE Con > IRN 
MMERCIAL Car JOURNAL Avcust, 1933 
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GENERAL (See Keynote) TIRE SIZE MAJOR UNITS. FRAME 
-) ~ = ENGINE TRANSMISSION REAR AXLE a 
eo ° £ e c 
2 <£ [7 a ° 
e/a = a e ‘a 
MAKE be a > < 3 ne 3 3 3 c 
$e = = = ed 3 < 3 o |o e 
AND = 3 e nad ° L'o ° e|c ° alse S 
. oe elfia b Ue Yolo mn LS 
) MODEL = Le ys é r) F = ceo = Eal=e = e |e 5 
= - = =n Gpie 
E - i& isi < Es 2 ot 3 hed | z 2 lz = 
3 e lelsls| > | 2 = Os s |stise|  « s |s x 
. - Stee 3 é . M So £  |se|,,% Ss ‘|: ° ° 
e & Silai ° = « =< eu oelku ~ s |= s a 
& 5 2 | Sis ~ = ° 5 66 LY eoolse 2 |e = > 
a s Vini= o S) % = za = au = 0 |a a & 
Diamond T. 5 178/23: DBY.7 5/ 20 |Her RXB A 5 Wis 1237H 2F R 7 axd boxes 
(Concluded) ._ 5 178/232 DB9.75/22 |Her RXC : A5d Wis 1737 KW|2F 7 ox3 lox 
LBS REC 5 178/23: DB9.75/20 |Her RXC A5 Wis 1737H |2F 7x3 ox 
seni See ernie rs 7% 171 DB10.50/24 |Her HXB 44 AA! Wis 79730 2 9x3 16) 
Differential. ..E-131/2 160 DB9.00/20 |Lyc ASD U 4| No/Tim 58200 7. 4) 12x24 
Dodge Bros. Com’! 111 DB5.25/17 ee U 3) NojOwn : 2. 2)5x2x 
7 Com’ 119 B5.25/17 Own U3 Own : 25 ax24 x 
4-1 131 B7.50/17 Own U4 Own : .1)7x2 ¥ Cc 
10} 34-1 131 B7.50/17 Own als Own é a 7X2 & Cc 
0} 34-1 2}131 DB7 aed 20 |Own U4 Own R 7. 56 HE x2 Cc 
1%-2 5}131 P32x Own U 4] NojOwn 5. -1/7x2 & Cc 
10} 1 44-2 131 P32x6 Own U4 Own 5. 5. 117x2 C 
14-2 0}131/1 P32x6 Own U4 Own 5. .416 x2 Cc 
1%-2)} 5|140 DB6.00/20 |Own U4 Own 6. 4/7 }gx2% Cc 
2-8 1 DB7.00/20 j|Own U5 Own 6.3 918 4gx28 Cc 
2 DB7.00/20 |Own U5 Own HI6. 3 3. OIN ay X23 Cc 
2 DB6.50/20 |Own U 4) NojOwn H6. 7/9 1EXB EX RIC 
3 DP32x6 Own U4 Own }7. b.3)7x2 7x Cc 
DP32x6 “tu U4 Own Hij7. . 8) 10x34 x Cc 
DB9.75/20 U5 Own Hij7. 6/10 4x3 Cc 
DB6. 00/ = W: rhe} ZK U4 Tim 53200H H]5.6 3. 216\3x Cc 
U4 Tim 53200H H/|5. 6 5. 2154%x3x% IC 
U4 Tim 54200H Hj5. -315%x38x\ IC 
U 4| No/Tim 56200H Hj6. . 6) 8x3x 14 13 
U4 Tim 58200H RI6. 5. 1)8x3x 4 T 
DB9.75/20 U4 Tim 65706 R|5. 6 9.1744x3%xA|C 
P32x6 Con W10 U4 Cla B374 H|5.6 .2 6x2 34x14 D 
P32x6 Her JXA U4 Cla B374 6.¢ - 818 4x2 %x7,|T 
DB6.50/20 |Her JXB U4 Tim 54200H 6. . 518 9x2 %x¥/T 
DB7.00/20 |Her JXC U5 Cla B640 6. 5.218 '4x27 2|T 
P36x8 Wau V A 4}! Tim 646038 - ¥. 3)6x3 ex Cc 
3 DP32x6 Wau V A4 Tim 65001H 8. .816x3'4x\ |C 
16-3 DBS8.25/20 |Wau 6MS A5 Cla B642 6. .5)10x3%x\ |T 
lo4 DB9.00/20 |Wau 6MK A5 Tim 58200H 6. .5110x3%4x\ |T 
14-4 DB9.00/20 |Wau 6MK A5 Tim 75200H 7. 5.9)10x3 4x4 |T 
\g-4 DP34x7 Con 18R A4 iim 582000 6. 5|7 9X3 ¥9X ah Cc 
le-4 DP34x7 Con 18R A 4] No[Tim 65200H 6 O17 be x3 boxy, /C 
48 DB7 50/20 {Con 1:600 A4 Cla B610 6. 5 bxd texte P 
314 DB8.25/20 |Con E601 A4 Tim 58000H 7. .8 Gx3 19x14 P 
34 DBS.25/20 |Con L601 A 4]? Tim 65001H 7.$ 9 6x3 4 P 
4-5 DP36x8 Con 20R A 5| No|Tim 65706H a. AIT xe 4|C 
DB9.75/20 |Con 21R A 5) No/Tim 76725H a9 .5|7 7 5x3 1X4 P 
\ DB9.75/20 |Con 21R Ad Tim 76725W iw a .% 517 4x3 4x |P 
Xs 14 $40x14 Con B7 A 5) No|Tim 68700DP 1 O19 4x3 %xi iC 
.X8RDR-X8R \e ten Con 21R A5 Tim 68702DP ii. O19 4g x3 MxihiC 
Ford Comm........ B5 posit Own U 3) NojOwn ul4. .9)6x1% x. 105\/C 
7 ees 1% P32x6 Own U4 Own Ul6. 2.217x2%xy |C 
__ cruck........ 1% P32x6 Own U4 Own UiI6. 3 7x2 %4 Xs Cc 
Se. 4 Ley P34x7 Wis SU A4 Own H H]7. 8.0 5 yeX2} 14 Xia Cc 
(All 4Wh. >. H6)}2- 4 P9.00/20 Wau MS U 4] NolOwn H HI8.¢ 715 ye X2 »|C 
corte bien nee H-6/24%- P9.75/20 Wau MK A 7|R2/Own U Hj6.§ 754 x2 IC 
Bi3 S36x6 Own A A3 Own B H[8.9 |35.6]5 4x24%x¥|C 
Su sia Wieewien { 34-4 B10.50/20 Wau SRS A5d Own U HIS. ¢ .617x3x4 Cc 
CU6AI3 4-4 DB10. 50/ 20 |Wau SRS U5 Own U 116. 72|55. 2|7x3x4 Cc 
inb\eeeeeeee SSU/4-5 -25/20 Wau &RL A5 Own U H{S8.9 |88.6]7x3x Cc 
PFE AT ay SSUA]/4-5 B11.25/20 Wau SRL U5 Own M HY]7.35}7 7x3x Cc 
Pe RT ee M5|5-7% B12.75/20 Wau SRK U 4/A 2) Wis 131W Hil 7. |8x3x4 Cc 
A Ea 1F6/5-6 DB10.50/20 |Wau SRK A5 Own M H{7. 8x3x4 Cc 
(Frt. Wh. Dr.) 5-6 DB9.00/20 j;Wau SRS U4 Own U H]7.! 7X3x4 Cc 
ree kre 7 7% DP40x10 Wau RB u4 » | Wis 131W Hjs. 10x3x 44 Cc 
Rie eee T}]25-— DB9.75/20 |Wau 125 U4 Wis 1237 6. 8x3x 4 Cc 
—— Mot. x Ts lg B5.50/20 Own 200 U 3] NojOwn 4. 6x214X re TL 
8i144 P32x6 Own 200 U 4}? Own 5 6x2 M43 x5 TL 
1% P32x6 Own 221 U4 Own j}5. 7 ex23oxii T 
14-2 P32x6 Own 200 U4 Own “S 6x24x% IT 
14-3 B7.50/20 Buick U4 Own 5. } 6x2 % Xe 
2-8 DB6.50/20 |Own 200 U 4|Op |own 6. 6x2 
2-3 DB6.50/20 j|Own 221 U4 Own 5.6 7 pe X2 
2-3 B8.25/20 Own 257 U4 Own 5. 6} Sx2L 
2-3 DP30x5 Buick U4 Own 5. 6 ye x3x 
2 <4 DP32x6 Own 257 U4 Own 5. 6 yy X3X yy 
3-3% 2 DP32x6 Own 257 U4 Own 5. 8x3x } 
2|214-4 51141 DP32x5 Buick U4 Own 6. 6 X3x¥5 
344% 142 DP32x6 U4 Own 6. 8x3x} 
3-414 2065)141 DP34x7 Buick u4 Own 8. 6 x3x 
3-4 !¢ 5141 DP32x6 Own 257 U4 Own 6. 64 x3x% 
4-5'4 155 DP34x7 On 331 U 4] NojOwn 6. 9x3 lox 
5-64 154 DP34x7 Own 331 U4 Own 8.! 9x3 14x 
5-6% 154 DP34x7 Own 331 U4 Own 8. 9x3 4X ¥5 
5-6% 415415 DP34x7 Buick U4 Own 8. 59x38 exes 
5-64 154]: DB9.00/20 |Own 400 U5 Own 8. 919x314 X Fy 
2)5-7 5) 155) 1DB9.00/20 jOwn 331 U 4/A 3}0Own 1¢ 9x3 oxy 
5-7% 5155 DB9.00/20 |Own 400 U5 Own 9. 9x3 14x %5 
415-8 5171 DB9.75/20 |Own 400 U4 Own 8. 9%x4x% {L 
7% 204 DB10.50/20 |Own 400 U4 Own 1¢ 9 x4x%y IL 
6-8 171} DB9.75/20 |Own 525 U4 Own 8. 319 fe X4X oe L 
fons 5}171 DB9.75/20 |Own 525 U4 Own 9. 319 x4xey | L 
10-1: 171 DB10.50/24 |Own 616 U4 Own 9. |9rex4xie | L 
Gramm 4}1-1% 131 B6.50/20 Con W10 U4 Tim 53200H 5. 6x2%x% |C 
1-1 % 131 B6.50/20 Con 25A U4 Tim 53200H 5. 6x2%x\4 |C 
1\4- 131 DB6.00/20 |Con W10 U 4] No/Tim 53200H 6. 6x234x%4 L 
14-2 131 DB6.00/20 |Con 25A U4 Tim 53200H 6.2 516x234x4 |L 
14-2 131 DB6. poke Lyc ASD U 4] No/Tim 53200 5.6 6x234x%4 L 
1% 140 DB6.50/20 |Lyc 48L lo U 4] No/Tim 54200H 5.83 6x24ox%4 |C 
Fj2- DB6.50/20 |Lyc ASD ly U4 Tim 54200 5.8 13 6x2'9x4 |C 
2-3 DB6.50/20 |Con W20 4 U 4] No| im 54200H 5.8 10x2%4x\4 |B 
2-3 DB6.50/20 |Con 16C % U 4] No|Tim 54200H 5.8 POs B 
2-3 DB7.00/20 |Lyc AS 4 U 4| No/Tim 54200H HI5.8 gx A. Cc 
2-3 DB6.50/20 |Her JXC y U4 Tim 54200 Hj5.8 10x34, 4 |B 
F/2-3% DB7.50/20 |Lyc ASD % U 4] No/Tim 54200 H[5.8 7x244x\ |C 
tre | DB7.50/20 |Con 20R , U4 Tim 5420) HI5.8 5 7x2 4x4 Cc 
2% DB7.50/20 |Lyc ASD I U 4)) rim 56200H Hj6.1 7x2%x\% IC 
24-4 DB7.50/20 |Con 21R U 4] No/Tim 562( Hj6.1 7x2%yx\ IC 
3 DB8.25/20 |Con E601 U4 Tim 56200 Hj6.1 7x2 14x ic 
3-4% DB8.25/20 |Lye TS U 4] No|Tim 58200H Hj5.5 s]12x214x\ |P 
3-4 DBS8.25/20 |Cum Die U4 Tim 58200 H/5.5 12x2}4x4 P 
3 DB7.50/20 |Con 20R U 4) No|Tim 58200H H/4.5 8% x3144x\)|L 
rj4 DB8.25/20 |Con 21R U4 Wis 69317H H/4.3 834x34xK L 
4-6 DB9.00/20 |Con 21R U4 Wis 1237H Hi6.8 12x2%x\ |P 
4-6 B9.75/20 Her HXC U 4] No| Wis 1237H H/4.29 12x214x\ |P 
il 5-7% DB9.00/20 |Con 21R U 4) No|Wis 1627KW}; Hi6.3 74%4x3x\4 |P 
12 5-7% D10.50/20 |Cum H Die U 5| No| Wis 1737KW|2F | HI5.75 12x3x 4 P 
13 Yj5 DB9.00/20 |Con 16H U4 Wis12527KW\I; H/4.0 834 x34x|L 
14/G.-P 2-3 1 DB7.00/20 |Lyc SB U4 Tim 532C00H H|6.3 9x x3 TL 
15 5|2%-3% DB8.25/20 Wa 6-90-255 U5 Tim 58200H Hj6.5 10x3'4x% [TL 
16 3%-5 DB9.00/20 |Wa6-110-358 U 5) No| Wis 70000L R/8.0 12x3 4x [TL 
17 5- DB9. 75/20 |Wa6-125-462 U5 Wis 1137H R|8.6 14x34x% [TL 
18) Hendrickson Bji2 DB7.! 0 |Wau 6-90 U4 Tim 54200H HlOpt 8x3x 4 Cc 
19 8/3 DBS8.25/20 |Wau 6-110 U 5| No|Tim 58200H HjOpt Sx2x ¢ Cc 
20 8|4 DB9.00/20 |Wau 6-125 U5 Tim 75720H R 8x3Xx vs P 
S15 DB9.75/20 |Wau 6-RB A7 Tim 76730H R Sx3x yh P 
indiana 1% DB6.50/20 |Her JXB U4 Tim 53200H H 7 ye X2xe|T 
(Con t).. 2 DP32x6 Her JXC U4 Tim 54300H H 7x2 14x05 'T 
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MAJOR UNITS 








Chassis Wt. (Stripped) 


Standard Wheelbase 
Max. W. B. Furnished 


Line Number 
Tonnage Rating 
Chassis Price 

Gross Vehicle Weight 
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DS40x7 
DB10.50/24 


x: 
DB6.50/20 
DB7.50/20 
DB8.25/20 
DB9.00/20 
DB9.00/20 
DB9.75/20 
DB9.75/20 
DB9.75/22 
DB10.50/20 
DB10.50/24 
DB11,25/24 
DB6.50/20 
DP32x6 
DB8.25/20 
DB8.25/20 
DB9.00/20 
DB9.75/20 
DB9.75/20 
DB7.00/20 
DB7.00/20 
B9.00/20 
B9.00/20 
B9.75/22 
B10.50/22 
B11.25/20 
B11.25/20 
B12.00/20 
B12.75/20 
B12.75/20 
B13.50/20 
DB8.25/20 
DB8.25/20 
DB9.00/20 
DB9.00/20 
DB9.00/20 
DB10.50/20 
DB10.50/24 
B6.50/18 


P32x6 
P32x6 
DB6.50/20 
DB7.00/20 








Her JXC 
Her WXC 
Her WXC3 
Her WXC3 
H Cc 





Her WXC3 |644x4% 
Her RXB 4 





Her RXB_ |6-4'4x54|B 
Her RXB_ [6-44%x5% 
Her RXC_ |6-454x5 4% 
Her RXC_ |6-454x5% 
Her HXB |6-5x6 |B 
Her HXC_ /|6-54%x6 
Own 8 8-3 4x 
Her WXB_ |6-3%x 
Her WXC2 |6-44%x4% 
Her WXC2 |6-4%x4% 
er YXC3 |6-45%x4%|C 
Her YXC3 |6-4%x4% 
Her GXA_ |6-4%x5% 
O 5-3 4x5 
4-3}4x4% 
6-3 4x5 
6-3%x5 
6-3 %x5 





6-444 x5% 
Own AP 6-5x6 . 
6-3 34x44 
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ENGINE TRANSMISSION REAR AXLE 
nae ia = aie .- GEA 
uv 

3 Sz s 3 = o |a|RATI 
= ve S a ols ° als 

= Es = cals a = Fame | 

) > ) SnleD oS) 3 |? 

< oO c Esies c € 

6 a r £elSa r = lel = 

gs ° S os o + : a2) o . jel s 

S =“ ot - ouleo - ¢ j2| = 

e Ss CE « oolse Ss o ltl ¢« 

4 = za = ah|< = 0 |All = 
DB7.50/20 |Her JXC 6-334 x44 U4 Wis 4916L 2F | H[6.66 2 
DB8.25/20 |Her JXC 6-334 x4 U 4/Op |Tim 56200H |SF | H/7.25/46.4 
DB8.25/20 |Her WXC 6—4x4 U4 Tim 58205H |SF | H/6.83/43.0 
DB8.25/20 YXC 6-4%%x4% U4 Wis 70000 2F | R/6.28 6 
DB9.00/20 |Her YXC 6-4% x43, U4 Wis 1237H 2F | RI7.2 [52.3 
DB9.75/20 |Her RXB 6-444) x5% U4 Wis 1627KH |2F | R/6.96/50.7 
DB9.75/20 |Her RXC 6-4%x5\% U 41Op | Wis 1737H 2F | R|7.14/45.4 
DB10.50/20 |Cum6H Die.|6-4%x6 |B A5 Wis 1910W |2F | RI7.16 .0 
B5.25/18 Own D 6-3 fxd 4 U3 Oo Si H/4. 18)12.7 
B6.50/20 Wau XAH /[4-354x4% U4 SF |Hj6.16 .5 
B6.00/20 Wau XAH /|4-35%x4% U4 SF |H/6.16 6 
B6.00/20 Wau XAH /[4-3%x4'6 U3 SF | Hj6.16 .3 
P32x6 Lyc SAH 6-34 x4) U4 SF | HJ5.28/33.8 
DB6.50/20 c SAH 6-34 x46 U4 SF | H]5.28]/33.8 
DB6.00/20 |Lyc 4SLH_ |6-34x U 4]2 Si | H/6.50 9 

x6 FAB2 |6-34% x U4 SF | H/5. 29]33.8 
DB6.50/20 |Own FAB-3 |6-34x U4 SF |H/6.5 .6 
P32x6 Own FBB_ |6-3%x U 5) N SF |H/|6.50 8 
DP34x7 Own FBB_|6-35%x U5 Own 1002 SF |H|7.16 m 
DP34x7 Own FBB_ |6-3%x U 5} NojOwn 1150 2F |HI8.5 18 
$36x10 HaS 151 4-4 4x U5 Own 1200 2F | H/6.85 9 
$40x12° 152 4-44x U5 Own 1300 2F |HI7.85 .5 
B9.75/20 j|Own FDB {6-4 an U5 Own 1301 2 H|6.37 2 
DB9.75/20 |Own FEB |6-5x 4 U5 Own 1301 2F | H(\6.37|57.2 
B7.00/20 Her JXA 6-3 %x U 4/.. .|Cla B370 SF |H/5.4 .6 
DP32x6 Her JXC 6-3 4x U4 Tim 54300H |SF | H/5.83/37.4 
DB7.50/20 |Bud H298 |6-3%x U 4|.../Tim 54300H |SF |H/5.83 4 
DB7.50/20 IX 6-3% x U4 Tim 56200H |SF | H/6.16/39.5 
DB8.25/20 |HerWxXC 1|6-4x: U4 im 56200H |SF |H/6.16 Be 
DB7.50/20 |Her JXC 6-3 % x U4 Tim 58205H |SF | H/6.83/43.8 
DB9.00/20 |Bud K393 |6-4,4x4% U4 Tim 58205H |SF |H/6.83 .4 
DB9.00/20 |Bud K393 Cates U4 Tim 58205H |SF |H{|6.83 4 
9.00/20 aS 14 6-4x. U4 m 58205H |SF |H/|6.83 .4 
DB9.75/20 |Her YXC2 |6-44%x4% U4 75720H |2F |H|7.33 : 
DB9.75/20 |Her RXB_ |6-444x5 U4 720W |2F |H/7.33 .5 
DB9.75/20 160 6-44 x5% U4 76720W |2F | H|7.33 .5 
DB9.75/20 |Bud GL-6 [6-44%4x6 U4 76720W |2F | H(7.33 5 
DB9.75/20 |HaS 175 6-5x U4 76720W |2F |Hj6.38 .5 
DB6.50/20° |Con 18E 6-3 % x4 U4 200H |BF |H/5.81 .0 
DB7.00/20 {Con 20C 6-3 %x4% U4 Tim 54200H |BF |H/|6.6 RB 
DB7.50/20 j|Con E60U 6-3 tx U4 Tim 56200H |BF | H[6.17/33.4 
DB8.25/20 |Con E601 6-3744x4% U4 200H |BF | Rj7.1 RB 
DB9.75/20 |Con 21R 6-4 3% x4 U4 EatDR2412H|2F | R{7.25/42.0 
DB9.75/20 |Cum6HDie |6-4%x A4 Eat 65041W |2F | Rj8.5 0 
DB6.00/20 ye SA 6-344x4% U 4}? 53200H |SF | H/5.67 9 
DB6.50/20 |Lyc SB 6-3 %x4% U4 54200H |SF | R/5.83 9 
DP32x6 Lyc ASD 6-3% x4! U4 6200H |ISF | RI7.4 
DP34x7 Lye ASD 6-3% x4% U4 58200H |SF | RI7.8 
DP9.75/20 |Lyc TS 6-3 %x U4 75720H |2F | Rj8.15 
DB10.50/20 |Wau 6SR 6-4%x5% U5 76733H |2F | R/8.85 
DB10.50/24 |Wau 6-125 |6-4%x5 U4 720 2F | R/8.90 
6.50/20 ‘on 20C 6-3 %x4% U 4) 53200H |BF | H[5. 14 
DB7.00/20 |Con 20C 6-3 44x4% U 4] 93200H |BF | HI5.14 
DB7.50/20 |Con 20C_|6-334x454 U4|) H |BF | H/6.80 
DB8.25/20 |Wau6MS_ |6-3%x4% U4 i 96200H IBF | Rj6. 16 
DB9.00/20 |Wau6MK /6-41%x43 U4 m 58205H |BF | R|6.14 
DB9.00/20 |Wau 6SRL |6-4%x5% U5 Tim 58205H |BF | R/6. 14 
DB9.75/20 |Wau 6SRL |6-434x5 \% U 4] No/Tim 65720H |WF | R}j6.00 
DB6.00/20 |Own BL 6-34 x5 U4 Tim52000B2 |SF | H|5.66): 
DP32x6 Own BG 6-3 54x5 U 4] SF | H/5.44/: 
DB8.25/20 |Own BG 6-3 %x5 U 4/2 2F |H/7.01 
DP34x7 Own AB 4-444x5 U 4/2 CD | R|7.72 
DP34x7 Own AB 4-44 x5 U4 2F | HI7.58 
DP34x7 Own BG 6-3 5x5 U4 CD | R]7.72 
DP34x7 Own BG 6-3 5¢x5 U 4)2 2F | HI7.58/2 
DB9.00/20 |Own BC 6-4x5 4 U 4)) 2F |Hj7.01 
DP36x8 Own BC 6-4x5 4 U4 2F q 7.58 
DP36x8 Own BC irr es | U 4)2 CD | R{7.88 
DB9.75/22 Own BX 6-4\4x U4 Own BX CD | RI7.88]5: 
DB9.75/22_ |Own BX 6-44 x5! U4 Own BX 2F | H/7.01 
DB10.50/22 |jOwn BK 6-44x5! A4 Own AK 2F | H/6.92 
DB10.50/22 |jOwn BQ 6-454 x5 A4 Own AK 2F | Hj6.52 
DB10.50/24°|Own AC 4-5x6 J 4 cD 7.835 
DB10.50/24°}Own AC 4-5x6 A4 2F 6.92]: 
DB10.50/22 |Own BQ 6-44 x5 A4 2F 6.92 
DB9.75/24. |Own BX 6-444 x5% U 4} ) 2F 7.541 
DB10.50/24°|Own AC 4-5x J 4 y 8.46]5 
DS40x6 J 4 7.75 
J4 8. 
A4 8. 
J 4 8. 
U4 5 
J5 
U5 
U5 
U5 
5 
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SOOMMINSAORASS 


ae 


PDH ma NOSMARS 
Ex3 











CD 4 
CD 3 
2}Own-Tim BF 6. 6 
Own-Tim BF | Hj5.8: 
Own-Tim BF | Hj6.1 
Own-Tim BF | H]7.8 
Own-Wis 2F | H{8.0 
Own-Wis 2F Hj8.0 
Own-Wis 2F | HI8.0 
Own-Wis 2F | HI7.7 
Own-Wis 2F | HI7.7 
Own-Wis 2F | HIS8.0. 
Own-Wis 2F | HI8.4 
53200H |SF | H/5.6 
54300H |SF | HI5.8 
56200H |SF | H/6.1 
-|/Tim 56200H |SF | R/6.1 
.-|Tim 58205H |SF | R{6.1 
-|Tim 65720H |WF | R|7.2 
Tim 65720H |WF | RJ8. 2 
SF |Hj6.1 
Own JSB SF |Hj6.1 
2F | H]7.3 
2F |H/7.3 
Own H2A 2F | H/8.9 
Own H2B 2F | HI8.9 
Own H2C 2F |HI9 
Own Y2D 2F |H)9. 
Own FHX 2F |H)9. 
Own F2A 2F |H)9. 
Wis Own 2F | Hj5. 
Wis Own 2F | HI5 
Tim 56200 SF | RI5 
56200 SF |R{6. 
200 SF |R/6 
Tim 65720 WF | RI6 
Tim 65720 WF | RI5 
Tim 66720 WF | RiI7. 
WF | R/10 
BY | H/4.9 
SF /{|H/5.8 
SF |H|5.28 
SF | H/5.83 
SF !'HI6.6 
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SYST.|TRICA BRAKES SPRINGS 
v 
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_ = 4 a 
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9|28215. 3|176|33. 7 L|G| A 10 PEL os |L4IH_ (356 37x24 |54x2 
ae uu | S280] LS|AU-28 TCS (Get ANAL UAL Ie BS” |i ses.es |B 
b 5.2 14 . x 
51428/4. 412831459 Llala 14 ae ln P-BL Ros |L4IHV |398 40x24 |54x3 8 
6|501/4. 9/330/48.6 LG] A 12% Str |M PBL oe nee Ga a [eet 
8|762|17. 1420|57.0 Hi] GN 1744 No |M dpBL Boe AY bee 4 ee 8 
9|213|5. 0113/26. 3 L| CC 644 |F Til [M BW ed ee r — a | 
10 46 21. LIGIG 64 zen | V PMM wniB4IM /|156 eegxt 26 51x1 
11/186]4.6]124]21 |} G}cl3-2 | 6% zen | VID P-MM Ros [Baim [212 m2 Claeazsg «| 
12/186]4.6]124]21; L]G] C)3-2 | 6% Zen | V P’MM rly Mtr 2 fee if 
rH Be heed Het ba 11S) Sie3,. | 848 zen | V PM B4IM [212 40x2 |46x21g |N 
1aiaa4ie.7)13sia0-3 L Gl Al4-28 | 7% Zen |M P-Ro B4IM [302 40x2% 46x23 [45 
7|223|5. 4 3 H| G| Cl4-2% | Ow Til [M P!Ow IM Beale Her teal FF 
3|279|4.6 5 H| G] Cl7-254 |138 Zen |M P'Ow BAIM = [3031Pa sxe iS 
Aas S| Se-38 [8 zen |M P.Ow B4IM |378|Pa 42x3 [54x31 
20}279|4  6]176)31 -5 H] G] C}7-234 |13% Zen |M P.OW BaIM [430 3 3 
20 tals. o|200|28.0 G) 02-235 1335 Zen |M P.Ow 41M _ |430 42x3_ |56x3_— | 
23/52 3 6 a) Git-S36 1734 Zen |M BR Boaimy 729 48x3_|56x3._ «Ss | N 
2a palt. Z| a0l27. 3 GI Sie-3i6 178 zen |M P'Ro BOsIMV |729|Pa 48x3_|56 N 
5834.7 9 g| A0-32 10} zen |M P.BL L4IH = |222Ip %|40x2% |52x3. «| N 
Boalt 7|200/33. 7 Slabs” Ven zen |M PBL [41H |335/a 44 |38x2%4 [52x24 | N 
28|282)4.7 7 L| G] Al7-234 [1044 |F n |M PBL L4IH = |335/a ¥$/39%2 38 52x3 Fe 
04.4 4 L] C] C}7-2% |13%4 zen |M PBI la | (ass agen 
4:7|176|33:7 LG] Al7-255 }10# zen P'BL 141m Sale 13|392332 |Sax3 
tolanolaa: | ilaletes” tnt zen |M PBL TH [394 38x21 |52x3 
es : Bi 21 Sid S56 [has zen |M PBI L4IHV |455|a 3% |42x2%4 [56x34 | 34 
4:8 6 L]G| al7-3 |14- Ic zen |M PBL L4lBY leoske 36 (f2z2%s [56x89 178 
4 ¢ yei4es is.ic zen |M BBL LAIHV_ |602/a 44 142x244 56x33 | 5 
84: 3 HC] al4-2%4 [1056 Zen |M P/BL Waztmy |407|a $l2ox3 [Sox 
4. 8.6 L|G] C/4-3_ 104 /C Zen P.BL Ws2ImV /407/a 4 |42x3 56x4 
4. 0 H] C] Al7-3% |11 zen |M P'BI Ws2ImV 1407 ia %\42x3 [56x43 
4. 3 Lc} clz-2s | sit Str D.BL Min (sosit a3 Boxe [3 
5. 4 1] C] C]7-23% }10 Str |M D.BL iain lassie 4 laeeats [boxe 
‘: 6 1) C] C}7-26 Hi Str IM ae i 4 ipesase leas 19 
‘ ‘| Cl7-2% |15 ‘ : x 
. 59 alcle 33° is = ih I4IH_ 648 4 138x214 |52x3 2 
2115. 0 H| GINI7-3% [134 No |M LAY ee Ss hae eee iis 
o rans BSNS |B No |M Ws4IA |848|G 8 |44x2ig [52x3 | 
ae 2 3 1 Gl Sit 333 | 8% Zen |M L4IH  }287|Da 1%|38x2 5234x234] 4 
b-ohienias -s 1 Gi Cis 28 1,8 Zen L4IH_|271|Da 2°" 138x2 [5235x254] 15 
8 5 L1G] Sit 3% [10 Zen |M L4IHV |327|Da 2 |38x2 [5734x2134 
4.9 $ Si Sie 38 18 zen |M T4IHV |367|Da 2 }39x2% [60x % 
A}4.3/228)36. Cla-2% 10, Zen |M L4IHV |458/Da 2 |30x2i¢ |6ox3 | ig 
a.¢ Ci-3 18% gen |M L4IHV |468|Da 2u|t4x3 160x335 14 
814.4 “3 1 Al7-2% |1o4, Str iM s4IA |690 4 |44x3 60x3 
s|4. 4 3 Al7-255 |104 Str |M a $m Es ber $5) rte ytd Ba 
7.4 : 3] Ai-58 [18 Str /M IAIH |275}c 34 ]3714x214 150x214 114 
4. 41150137.3 Alz-236 [1035 sir |M L4IH |293]c 34 [3734x244 |a0x24 | | M4 
4. 6/20/33. 7 Cle-3s [12% Str |M L4IH_ |345]c 4 |3754x2 [5034x315] 54 
1/4. 41242140. 8 Clg-256 |13 3s Str /M L4IHV |385|c 4 [390x314 [53x i% 
2l4. 51300145. 9 All-3 [13% Sir [M LAIHV |385|c 4 |39x2%4 |53x3 |i 
+ 5.9 Al-3,. [a str |M LALHV |485 34 [390x254 [53x % 
Bis. 1/145125..4 i] Cl7-256 HH str |M L4IH  |302|P 33 fy 140 94 x2 34 [52 94 x234 
id. 7/183131.5 i] Cl7-2%6 [LH Str |M O4IMV |427|a 15/334 [42x2%4 [54x38 | N 
4.3 5 ] Clz-25s [11 te Str |M O4IMV |427/a 33% |44x254  |54x3 
1.4 }- Ices | Su Sir |G O4IMV |471\a 331¢|424x3 48 x 
3l4.4]176128.9 NCes |8a Str |G O4IMV |47i|a 3314 |421¢x3 [56 4x334| N 
ole. 7 . L1G) Cl7-256 | H str |M O4IMV |47i\a 33%4|42%4x3 |48 N 
4.71 5 LG) Cie-2%8 HA Str |N O4IMV }47i[a 4 |42 1x3 [564x334] N 
4.5]261|38 4 L}Glcl7-3 3% Str | OuIMY |elole fd reeves a oy? 4 
4.5/261]38 4 1. 7-3 |13B& Str |M OuIMV. {99 i323 lease 
4. 51261138. 4 L i313 4 str |M O4IMV |590|a [JX 43%4x3 [54x N 
4. 7/292143.4 L/G)Cle-3 13 ee Sir |M O4IMV [61 x 53%x3 |54x3 IN 
8}. 7/202143.4 1G) Cle-3, [18% Str |M O4IMV [61 FX 53 4x3 |5644x3%5] N 
5.0}: 2 1] G] Cl4-344 [11 Str |M OMY {el re ar Hea (tet TA fy 
3_9]320]10.0 L1G} Cl3-3”— |10# Str |G Stay ae Ge 50x39 [5S v4 X3251 4 
3.9]3: 0 L] G] C]3-3 10%4 Str |G oeey las 2 ae one 3 
5. 0)398/54.2 L} G| G}4-3%4 Jills Str IM cae ioe fo res WA ia 
115. 01306158. 2 1G) Se-3"s fie str |M O4IMV |561{a [FD 47 x35 |58%x4 | 4 
4.7)202143. 41104-2300] L1G] Cl7-3 134 str [M O4IMV |619[a [FX 53 4x3 [565gx3 35] N 
3. 91320110. 1800} 1).G1 Cis-3 [104 Str | OJXM |l94e |2i 46x354 [52x44 
3.913: 1800) 1) G} Cis-3 10 str |G OJXM |i94e [21 16x35 [52x41 
3.91 1s00) 1G) C)s-3 |1048 sir |G OJXM |194J¢ |21_ 16x35 52x41 
5.0 1G) Cl4-334 [IN as Sir |X O4iMV |755\e |JX 18x3ig |52x4 | ig 
$4.8 LG) Sie-Sie [Ite Sur | G O2IMV |284/e [JX 1674x314 |52x4 |g 
2)5.3 L} G] C}7-2'4 fio Zen |M In [asia |eD 3 35% iBonsse (12 
5. Of: L| G| A}7-2% [13% Zen |M ty ie 42x2}4 50x24 | 's 
of. L) Gl Alz-2% 13 i Zen |M L4IHV |578la 44x3. |52x3— [1 
3/5 L| G] Al7-25 [13% zen |M ata |ei2 taassoxssidk 
a5. L| Gl Alz-25s |13 Zen |M 2/414 |812}a 72 44x3 [52x3 | ts 
‘. L1G) Al7-3" [14 Zen |M W2/41A |812/a 72 4x3 [52x314 | 
sl. LG) al7-3 14 Zen |M W2/41A |918)a 72 14x3 [52x31 |) 
‘. LG] Alz-3 14 Zen |M W2/41A |91 72 44x3 [523% |v 
g|4. 2 L| G] al7-3 45 [17 Zen |M Waa Atalay 102 Bora sleana sd? 
ot. 2 Ll Al7-3i5 [17 Zen |M Ws2/41A|97 102 52x4 [54x41 
Slt. 8 LG] Alz-3'4 17 Zen |M Ws2/41 A|97 102 52x4 |[54xa | 1g 
25. 8 LG] C]7-214 }10 zen |M tain [3 33 fosss, ieaxs |i 
2/5. 3.8 L] G] C7214 }10 Zen |M iain |: gona feaxa sds? 
9]4: 7]212|38. 4 L] G] Cl7-25% [13 Zen |M iain [36 aoras2 |eaxs 3 
314° 41: "3 L 15-358 [13 Zon IM L4IH 364/a 40x2 49 54x3 ly 
3]4: 4126243. 3 L| G] Cl7-25s |13 zen \M Lain [sacle dina ialoax 3 
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3 s = 3 e o| GEAR 3 
MAKE Nl be sié = s ° es @ w = S|RATIOS S 
<] AM 618) S isizic] 2 |= 3 $$ 3 |Sle 3 2 |e z 
- MODEL > = a4 2 as a es = sic. = 2 le 2 
z S| 5 /4lel*] = 1% z i z [ecl33} §& ele z 
3 x be vlaele > @ F Ve & zs a 5 E|s| 4 r 3 s 
- ‘°° = 3] ~ 3 — e They e Ssliy o ri ol = ° sal 
y 2 : s |S] x : S ¢ - a Se x SB] x i a ° © 
c rs a Sisics ° 3 ro) S +h VuleD a @ j= a 
= 3 £/1$ L £ = o s oo 6 oclse ©le) cle = > 
= = - VIinl= o 3) i 4 = za = aul<s = o al = | = a = 
1;Reo H(3J,3Ktt) )2-5 1795)153;205| 17500 5125]B7.50/20 DB7.50/20 |Own 6-3%x5 |Own U4 SF |H|6.5 |40.5|84%x%x3 |C 
2] (cone’ ae rite 4J, 4M/4-6 2595/170}205}| 20000 6280} B9.00/20 DB9.00/20 |Own 8-3%%x5 j|Own U 4/02 |Own SF | H/6. 14/40. 5|/10x3x 4 Cc 
3|Schacht...... 10HA |2-3 1370}156}195] 11500 4072|B7.00/20 DB7.00/20 |Con 16C 6-3%4x4%|BL 25 U 4]1 BF | H/5.83/31.2/6x3x 4 P 
4 216-3 4411735)156]195} 13000 4375| B8.25/20 DB8.25/20 |Con 16C 6-3 34x4%|BL 35 U 4/2 BF | Hj6. 06/38. 5|6x3x 14 P 
A|216-4 ,2185/160/207| 15300 4783) B8.25/20 DB8.25/20 |HerWXC_ |6-4x4% Fu MLU U 4|) BF | R/6.06/38. 5|6x3x 4 P 
8-414 |2695/146/213] 19500 5750/B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Her WXC_ |6-4x44% |FuMGU |U4 BF | R/6.02/39.2/7x3x 4 lg 
! Pras | 3050}146/227} 23000 6600|B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |HerWXC_ /|6-4x4%4 Fu MGU |U4 BF | R/6.83)/43.8)7x3x 4 P 
Aj4\- 3295/ 146/227} 23000 6800/ B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |Her WXC_ |6-4x4) Fu MGU |U4 2F | R|7.14/46.4/7x3x\4 P 
5-7 3725|146/227| 24000 7400|B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |Her WXC2 |6-4'4x4%|Fu MGU |U4 2F | R/8.00/52.0/84x3xy |P 
H|5-7 4295/154/235} 25500 7600/B9.75/20 DB9.75/20  |Her YXC_ |6-4%4x434|Fu VUOG |U 5]? 2F | R/7.07/49.7/84x3xy |P 
B/7-9 4695/154/235) 29500 7750/B10.50/20 |DB10.50/20 |Her YXC_[6-43¢x434|Fu VUOG |U 5 2F | RI7.07/49.7|8<x3xy =|P 
A/8-11 5895]152/247| 35000 9820/B10.50/24 |DB10.50/24 |Her RXC_ |6-45¢x544|Fu VUOG |U 5 2F | R/7.07/49.8/8!\4x3xy |P 
10 3895/148]174) 39000 6450) B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |Her YXC3 |6-454x434|Fu VUOG |U 5]! 2F | RI7.8 |56.8)7x3x4 P 
0 a§,3 1135}142/162} 11000 3450} B6.50/20 DB6.50/20 |Con 25A 6-334x4 |Wa T9 U4 BF | H/5.66/36.2/6x25¢xuy |C 
2-3 4 1240)142/162] 11500 3650] B7.00/20 DB7.00/20 |Con 25A 6-3%x4_  |Wa T9 U 4]) BF | H/5. 66/36. 2/6x25¢x 4 Cc 
21g- 149011421162] 14000 4150] B7.00/20 DB7.00/20 |Wau TL 6-344x444|Wa T9 U4 BF | H/5.83/37.3)/6x254x 4 Cc 
214-3 |2635)174}204] 17000 5755|B7 50/20 B7.50/20 Wau ML 6-4x4%4 Own UC7 [U5 BF | R/7.4 [52.7/10x34%xl¢ IL 
0} 3-4 3065}174/204} 21000 6680] B8.25/20 DB8.25/20 |Wau6ML j|6-4x4% j|Own UC7 |U 5|/Op|Own 2F | RI7.8 [55.3)10x34%x\4 IL 
314-4 |3010/174/204] 21000 6680] B8.25/20 B8.25/20 Wau ML 6-4x434 Own UC7 |U 5}? BF | R/7.8 [55.6)10x3%x'4 [L 
4 1 174|204] 22000 7480/B9. pat DB9.00/20 |Wau6MK |6-4'44x4%|Own UC7 |U 5/0 CD | R{8.66/61.7)10x34%x\% |L 
90/4 3315]174/204| 22000 7480) B9.00/20 B9.00/20 Wau MK 6-41¢x4% |Own UCT |U5 2F | RIS.0 [57.0])10x34%x% IL 
$]4-5 4355]192/222]| 26000 8200|P36x8 DP36x8 Wau 6SRL |6-43¢x5'%|Own UC2 |U 4/0 w/2F] R|7.75/51.6)12x34%x% IL 
5-534 |4185]192/222] 26000 7750|P36x8 DP36x8 Wau 6MK |6-414x434/Own UC2 |U 4/Op CD | R/9.3 [61.2/12x34%x% IL 
5-6 4690]192}222} 32000 8750] P40x8 DP40x8 Wau 6SRL [6-43¢x5'%/Own UC2 |U 4/0 w/2F] R|8. 20)54.6)12x34%x% IL 
715-6 4700}192}222} 27000 8200] P36x8 DP36x8 Wau 6SRL [6-4%4x5%/Own UC2 |U 4/Op CD | RI8.20/54.6]/12x34%x\% |L 
7-8 6005]192}222} 35000 |10050)/P40x8 DP42x9 Wau SRL  |6-4%x5%/Own UC2 |U 4/Op w/2F] Rj10.0/66.6)15x34x\4 iL 
7-8 00}192]/222} 35000 900] P40x8 DP40x8 Wau SRL |6-43%x5'%|Own UC2 |U 4/Op CD | RI9.3 |62.2)15x34%x\% IL 
8-814 |5595/200]230] 36000 9350] P40x8 DP40x8 Wau HB 6-4144x5%|Own UC2 |U 4/Op CD | RJ8.3 [55.2)15x3 4x4 IL 
5|8-814 |6180/200}230} 37000 {10100)/P40x8 DP40x8 Wau AB 6-414x5% |Own UCS8 |U 4/Op CD | RI9.4 [58.9]15x34%x% IL 
94-103 |6980)/2 0} 35000 410550) P40x8 DP44x10 Wau AB 6-444x5%|Own UC8 |U 4/Op w/2F] Rj10.0/62.7)15x3 4x4 IL 
oer i 6900/200/230} 40000 {|10550;P40x8 P42x9 Wau RB 6-5x5% |Own UC8 |U 4/Op CD | Rj9.4 [58.9)15x34%x\% IL 
it 8925 290 0 3 197 SOB} B10. bor - Be suis Cum H Die S360 BL. U4 Oo ay = wy 38.8 Leta he 
3 4 OO o aw. x ° ° X234X 
1 680}134]145]......... 2925 B6.20/18 B6.50/18 Lye 6-3 iex4 l4|WG U4 sid H[5.4 [35.1/6x2\4%x,, |T 
X}1% 695|134]176] "3500 "| 3250/B6.50/20 |B6.50/20  |Lyc 6-34%x414|WG U4 SF | H[5.61/35.81744x2%x¥,|T 
1% 795) 1451176 3525] 6.50/20 B6.50/2 Lyc 6-34x4'4|WG U4 SF |HJ5.6 |35.8]74x2%x/T 
2 995}145]176] 10800 4005] B6.50/20 DB6 50/20 |Lye 6-3%x4'e|WG U4 SF |HJ6.3_[22. [744x2%x/T 
2 1295}14 12800 4350] B6.50/2 / Lyc 6-3%x4'e4|WG U4 SF | R/6. 37/44. 4/7 4%x2%x4/T 
2% 1695] 145}220 5190]B7.00/20 DB7.00/20 |Lyc 6-334 x44|BL U 5)» SF | R|6.37/44.4174x24%x|T 
3 1990}165]220] 18000 5460] B7.00/20 DB7.00/20 jLyc 6-3%x4'4/B U5 SF | Rj6.37|/44.4/9x2%x |T 
3 2190}170}226} 18000 6025] B7.50/20 DB7.50/20 |Lyc 8-3%4x4'4/Ful U5 SF | RI7.1 |47.0/9x2%x ay 
3% 2690]165]220} 20000 6600] B7.50/20 DB7.50/20 |Lyc 6-3 %x5 Ful U5 WF | R17. 25]47 .5)/9x2%x% =|T 
3% 2990}170]241} 20000 6750] B8.25/20 DB8.25/20  |Lye 8-3%x4%/BL U5 WF | Rj7.1 [50.1/9x2%x |T 
3% 3690]1651235] 20000 7110}B9.00/20 DB9.00/20 |Lyc 6-3%x5 |Fu U4 WE [| RI7.25]127.|9x2%x¥ |T 
344-5 13990]170]241| 23000 7600] B9.00/20 DB9.00/20 |Wau 6-4%x54%|BL U5 WF | RI7.25]147./9x2%x¥, |T 
344-5 13990}170]241|} 23000 7600] B9.00/20 eon 00/20 |jLye 8-34 x4%/BL U5 WF | R}7. 25}147 9x2 94X45 es 
5-6 5190}165/235| 30000 9340|B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |Wau 6-454x5 %|BL U4 WF | RI8.2 [15.19 Ax24x4/T 
XS 7-8 6190}1651235]| 33000 |10300]/B10.50/24 |DB10.50/24 |Wau 6-45 x5 %|BL U4 WF | R/10. 1/93.8)9 &x2%x4/T 
14%4-2 670} 130]165 9000 3110]}B6.00/20 P32x6 Own 6-34 x454|War T9 U4 SF | H/5.66/36.2|7x2%xy |T 
1%-2% 511301165} 10500 3445|B6.00/20 |DB6.50/20 |Own 6-3 '4x4%|War T9 U4 F |Hj6.8 -517x24%x% |T 
2-3 9451141]165] 12000 4095] B6.50/20 DB6.50/20 |Own 6-314 x454|War T9 U4 SF |H]6.8 |43.5]7x2%xy IT 
3-4 1350}141]183} 16000 4875] B6.50/20 DP32x6 Own 6-3 '4x4%|War T9 U4 SF |HI7.8 |75.8|/8x2%x\4 |T 
2% 2800}176]208} 14000 6000] B7.50/20 DB7.50/20 |Wau ML 6-4x4% |BL 324 U4 SF | R/Opt |Opt }12x3x\% B 
6)3 2975|176]208} 16000 6200] B8.25/20 DB8.25/20 |Wau ML 6-4x4% |BL 324 U4 SF | R/Opt jOpt |12x3x\% B 
3-4 3275]176}2 18000 6400] B9.00/20 DB9.00/20 |Wau MK 6-414x44%/BL 324 U4 F_ | RjOpt |Opt }12x3x 4 B 
9/3-4 3675|1941226] 19000 9.00/% DB9.00/20 |Wau MK 6-414x44|/BL 524 U4 WF | R/Opt jOpt |12x34%x% |B 
3-4 75011941226} 19000 8600] B9.00/20 DB9.00/20 |Wau SRL [6-44¢x5's|BL 534 U4 F | RjOpt |Opt j12x3%x |B 
3-4 385011941226] 20000 8600] B9.00/20 DB9.00/20 |Wau SRL [6-4%4x5'4|BL 534 U4 WF | R/Opt jOpt |12x3 4x”; |B 
3%-5 |4175)194/226] 23000 7300] B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |Wau MK 6-4 14x44] BL U 4)2 WF | R/Opt [Opt |12x3%x% |B 
Rj4-5 4975}194/226| 25000 8700] B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |WauSRL_ |6-4%%x5%/BL 534 U4 WF | R/Opt jOpt |12x34%x% |B 
5-7% 16350}/210]23i1} 30000 |10500 B10.30/20 DB10.50/20 |Wau RB 6-5x5% =| BL 734 U a WF | R/Opt [Opt |14x3%x\ |T 
7% 5350]203}224| 30000 |10000)B10.50/20 |DB10.50/20 |Wau SRK |6-454x5\%|BL 724 U4 WF | RjOpt |Opt [14x3'4x\% |T 
7% 5750|203/224| 30000 {10050}B10.50/20 |DB10.50/20 |;Wau SRK |6-45%4x5%|BL 724 U 4)2 WF | RjOpt jOpt |14x3'%4x\ |T 
i% 6756]216}23i1} 30000 |10600)B10.50/20 |DB10. we Wau RB 6-5x5% BL 734 U4 WF | R/Opt jOpt |14x34%4x\ |T 
DI7% 5975}159}173} 36000 j|11 P40x8 DP40x Wau SRL |6-4%x5%|BL 724 U4 WF | R/Opt [Opt |14x3%4x\ |T 
744-10 |7350/210]231] 36000 é B10.50/24 DBIO.50/24 Wau RB 6-5x5% =| BL U 4|} WF | R/Opt |Opt }14x34%x\ |T 
1244-144]1850]112]112]......... 3905|B7 00/20 B7 00/20 Own 2A 6-3'4x4'4/Own 3BC |U3 S% | Hj5. 2.215x3x & Cc 
1}114-114]1850]138]157]......... 4210)B7.50/20 B7.50/20 Own 2A 6-3 144x4'%|Own 5B U4 S\% | H]4.73]19.5|]6x2%xy IC 
14-1% 0 7 420 s B7.50/20 Own GRCB}/4-4x5% Own 8B U4 S'q | H/4.73 19.5 6x254x%_ |C 
‘ 14-2 [203 DB7.00/20 Own 2A 6-3 4x44 |Own 5B U4 S% H|4.73/19.5|/6x254xy%m IC 
4,7 DB7. -00/20 Own GRCB/4-4x5%_— JOwn 8B U4 Sq | H/4.73]19.5/6x2%x%y IC 
y a 44 DB7.00/20 j|Own 4A 6-334 x4%|Own 5B U4 Sq | H|5.67 23.4 654x3 ¥x4 iC 
4 | DB7.: 00/20 Own GRCB/4-4x5%  |Own 8B U4 S% | H|5.67 23.4 654x3 %x\4IiC 
2)244- DB7.50/20 jOwn 4A 6-334 x44 |Own 5B U4 Sq | H]5.67/23 4/6 54¢x34xwIC 
2|24-3 DB7.50/20 |Own GRCB 4-4x0 4 _jOwn 8B U 4 Si H]|5.67]23 .4|6 5x3 %x\IC 
24-3 DBS. 25/20 Own 7A 6-4 4x54 |Own 4B U 4 SF RI6.38]41.8]7 4 x2 xyIiC 
2144-4 S36x8° Own GRB [4-44 x5% |OwnGRBA|U 4 S% | RI7.14]35.6/8x x Cc 
3-4 DB9. 00/20 jOwn 4AB 6-3%4x4 |Own ILIBAJU fF]? 2F | Rj8.15]61.8/8x3%x% IC 
3-4 DB9.00/20 |Own 7A 6-4 4x54 jOwn 4B U4 SF R 6.33 41.4/7+ ian Cc 
3-414 DB9.00/20 |Own 7A 6-4 4x54 Own 4B U4 SF R|6.33 41 4 8x3x4 C 
3% Began? low da, fesasloen te |e or [Ai oli sussirale 
— S36x5 wn —44x5%|Own 2F X 9. 4x 
7% DB10.50/24 |Own GRB_ [4-414x5%4|Own 4B u4 2F | Rj11.8]77.5}10 deh Cc 
5 DS40x5 Own GRB_ [4-44%x5%|OwnGRBA|U 4 2F | RILO. 1/66. 1]8x I 
1134-6 DB9.75/20 jOwn 7A 6-4 4x54 |Own 4B U4 2F | R/8.70/56.9 Sxaxig Cc 
7% DB10. 50/20 Own 7A 6-4 4x54 |Own 4B U A 2F R}10. 15 66.4 814x3 AX th Cc 
3%-6 DB9.75/20 Own 1AB 6-446x5% |Own 7B U4 2F R]7.16 46.9 8144x3 Kx IC 
4-7\% DB9.75/24 Own 1ARB 6-436x5% |Own 7B U4 2F R10. 2166.5 8 24x3 txts Cc 
5-7% $40x12 Own GRB 4-414 x5% OwnGRBA|U 4 2F RI11. 7/58. 4/8x18.4 Ib. I 
5-9 DB10.50/24 oo 1AB 6-434x5% |Own 7B U4 2k Rj}10.2/66.5 oped vet 1 Cc 
7-9 DB10.50/24 |Own 5AD_ |6-454x5%/Own 1OBBIU 5 2F | RI10.2/63.4)8%x3%4x%IC 
ery x B5.00/17 Own 77 4-3%x4%|Own 77 U 3) 8% |H/4.3 |12.5/334x1%xg|T 
om 
Six-Wheelers 
93]Autocar...6GE 4RI15 11000]198]234]......... 16300|B9.75/22 |DB9.75/22 |Ste LT 6-5%x6 |BL734 |U4 WF | R[8.2 |99.6]10 4x3x% |T 
94| Brockway . 1s0SBT 5-734 |4200|212]224] “28000 | 9795]B8.25/20 |BD8.25/20 |Con32B |6-41%4x4%4].......... U5 SF_ | T\6. 14]48:5]814x3x% |B 
95|Corbitt..20SW6 4R|3-5 5720]0p jOp]..... ... |, 9000]B7.50/20  |DB7.50/20 |Con20R  |6-414x4%4|BL 615 U5 w/2Fl RiOpt ;Opt |8x3'sx% |T 
Swine dsswe 4k 5-734) [6380/00 JOp |... -.. 10000] P34x7 DP34x7 Con 21R_ |6-4%x4%|BL607 _|A7 w/2F] R|Opt |Opt XB fe C 
7 eee SW6 4R/734-10 |8800]Op Op]... 22... : 11500] P36x8 DP36x8 Con 21R = |6-44%x4%4|BL 607 A7 W/2F] RJOpt JOpt |10}x3 34x 4/7 
ae: 40SW6 4R]10-15 |11000/0pjOp].. ss. 13000] P38x9 DP38x9 Con 16H_ = {6-434 x534| BL 707 A7 w/2F| R/Opt [Opt |10}x3 44x a/T 
99|Day-Elder..285 4R|8 52951205}2341 28500 }12000)B8.25/20 |DB8.25/20 |Her RXC |6-45%x54%|BL 534 =‘ |U 4] WF | RI7. 50/47. 6|10x33¢x%& |C 
<sssuase 4R/10 6395)205|234] 34500 |12500}B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |HerRXC_ [6-4%x5\4/|BL 534 U4 IWF | R18. 50)54. 0)10x3 uxt Cc 
ee 4R}j12 7495|205|234| 40200 |14200|B9.75/20 |DB9.75/20 |Her RXC_ |6-4%x5%4|BL 725 U5 WF | RI9.0 |63. 6]10x34x% |C 
102|Diamond T.801 4R/4 4140}189/219} 21000 8500] P36x8 P36x8 Her YXC_ |6-4%x4%|BL 55 AZ WF | H/Opt |Opt [614x3x\_ |P 
ear 4Ri6 5600]180}210} 28000 |11000)P34x7 DP34x7 Her RXB_ [6-444x5\4|BL 60 AZ WF | R/Opt jOpt |/9x3%x% = |[P 
are 4R/8 6400]175;210} 36000 |11700)/P36x8 DP36x8 Her RXC_ [6-4%x5\4|BL 60 A7 WF | R/Opt |Opt |9x3%x% = |P 
_ eee 4R/8 7500|184/224| 36000 |12500)P36x8 DP36x8 Wau6RB_  |6-5x5% |BL70 AZ WF | R/Opt |Opt |9x3%x\% |P 
106] Dodge Birbs Casso 14-3 875]153}153] 12000 3575|B6.00/20 |P32x6 Own 4-3 94x4%4 Own U4 SF | H[5.85/36. 1/74 x2%xH#/C 
ME svete «<eue GS50} 144-3 935]153]153] 12000 3650} B6.00/ P32x6 Own 6-3 4144 |Own U4 SF | H/5.85/36. 117 #x2%xHIC 
EE, soni ees eet GS855|2-4 260}158]/158) 14575 4450) B7.00/20 DB7.00/20 |Own 6-3 4x4 % Own U5 SF | H/6.37/50. 918 4x2#x#|C 
ee oe , F 221 8350/B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 6-3 54x5 wn U4 SF | HI7. 13/48. 2}10x34%x% |C 
110) Fageol..... 8-46 4R/8 7200|195)220| 38000 |12200)B9.75/20 |DB9.75/20 |WauSRK |6-4%x5|BL 554 U4 WF | R[5. 19]127. |8x3 4x re g 
|) es 10-46 4R)10 8700) 2 14100]B9.75/20 o {me Wau RB 6-5x5% =| BL 714 U4 WF | RJ5. 19127. |8%x4x% 
112|Federal D2ISWL 2R/3 050/140]182| 13750 '5|B6.00/20 Con W10 4-3%x4\4%|WG T9 U4 SF | H/6. 38/40. 8 6x2%x 4 Cc 
113 . ._E2 L 2R/3 1150) 145}187 3750 3975|B6.00/20 P32x6 Con 17E 4 GT9 U4 SF | H|6. 38/40. 8]6x2%x% |C 
eee 4R/3 1350}140}182 235|B6.00/20 |P32x6 Con W10 4-34%x44%|WG T9 U4 BF | H(6. 38/40. 8/6x2%x% jC 
115 E2DL 4R/3 1450|145}187| 14000 4310|B6.00/20 |P32x6 Con 17E 6-3%x4. |WGT9 U4 BF | H/6. 38/40. 816x2%x4 |C 
116 -A600SW 2R/4%-5 |2395/170/206} 20000 7300|B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |Con E602 (6-4%x4%/Own 7784 |A4 BF | H\7. 16/46. 7/6x3%4x% |P 
jg ee” D 4R/4%-5 |2795)170}206| 20000 7700| B7. he DB7.50/20 |Con E602 |6-44%x4%/Own 7784 |A4 BF | HI7. 16/46. 7|6x3'4x\%__|P 
re OSW 2Ri7 3895|188/224| 28000 9600} P34x DP34x7 Con 20R 6-444x4%|Cla B710 |A 5|N BF | H/7.8 |50. 6|714x3 4x P 
119|)FWD..... MX6 = _6/10-15 =| 12255 p| 48000 /|17800 B13 60, 20 |DB13.50/20 |Wau RB 6-5x5% |BL 714 U4lA 2 Wis 131TW |2F | H/8.36)173.|10x3x4 Cc 
_ LST 4F'\6-10 7385'170 Op! 36000 '12000 B9.75/20 'DB9.75/20 'WauSRK_ 16-4%x5\%'Own U A 5'Op Own X BF 'H!7.35'73  '7x3x4 C 
Avucust, 1933 THE ComMMERCIAL Car JOURNAL 
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FUEL| ELEC- FRONT BODY MOUNT- 
ENGINE DETAILS SYST.JTRICAL AXLE BRAKES ING DATA SPRINGS 
-_ 
MAIN x ° 
‘a , BEARINGS 2|%3 ~ SERVICE =| e 
Ele a ~ ~ 2 a) = = 2 o| & 
o;. ° et c a e = he =< = s 
Els = . ry e z 8 - zs : Cc 3 = - 
ela 2 a Elels o s eit e P = 3 = ec =| 3 e % z e 
ela so re Sizitc = « = $ be s _ = } ' 2° Sis ) < a 
ej/=//S] 8 o |? o| ¥ ets alan o ao/ = = 3 SS z ¢ 
a1e;ei la] es [§/Slel « 2i/=/] ef] ] 5 als ©|/ ss |sisisc| s| ale 43 
E a : a) e rts) ¢ 2 a ow ad . s 7) 2 e ~ 2 s o 85 e : + $ s 
s}°/sioic] E. lsislzi ss] -/"@ 1s) 8lsie/ si & 1s s EB vw] 38 [</z/e)/% |) %/% > 
Zic ) cs] 22 £ = = = & x be ° ° s 
elSlele| 2 = sle/s) ce; ele] s| 2 ie) s] 5 = [St & s = i ge el/Elou}/ *= | es =z —— 
Ele/el/si<s] s& |slel#] s8/81/E]}/el sis} s]s}] 2 | 3] = ci | s@ jel2z1s|/2/a2]2] ¢ $ 13 
a/a/Ofe@/|2].2e@ |>joja] zat aléeélojfolali*io!;] & ja] sa = o| @ ialalfziogiajlst! -« a le 
1]309]4.9/200/31.5] 85-2800] L] Cy A|7-25%% [12 1CC |No |Str |M|DR|DR|P.BL [Mc [Cle Ros |L4IH 344Ja |FD [124 | 68 |34 [44x3 54x: % 
2/358/4. 9230/36. 4/110-2800| L] C] A]9-25% |1244|/FP |EV |Sch |M|DR |DR |dp.Lo ce |Cle Ros |L4IHV |390ja |FD |143 | 83 [34 |44x3 56x34} 1% 
3}248]5. 1]150/27. 3] 65-2600] L} G] C/7-25% |10%4|FP |No |Str |M|DR |DR |D.BL o {Spi Ros|L4IH [|380/G |TX |129%/Opt |31%4/40x2% | 50x: % 
4/248/5.1/150]27.3] 65-2600] L] G| C|7-25% |103%4|/FP |No |Zen |M|DR /DR |D.BL |Yo |Spi Ros |L4IH /|452/G |TX |12934|Opt |3144]/40x2%4  |50x % 
5|339]4. 7|225/38.4| 73-2200] L] G| C]/7-25% |13144|PC |Mo |Str |M/AL |AL |D.BB [Yo {Spi L4IHV |452/G |TX |12934|Opt |31%4|/40x2%4 |50x3 % 
6|339]4.7|225/38.4] 73-2200] L] G] C]7-25¢ |1314|/PC |Mo |Str |M|AL D.Fu |Yo |Spi Ros |L41H 578|IG |TX |106 j|Opt |3144/40x2% [50x % 
7|33914.7|225]38.4] 73-2200] L] G] C]/7-25% |13144]PC |Mo |Str |MJAL |AL |D.Fu_ |yYo {Spi Ros |L4IHV |658/G |TX |106 |Opt |3134/40x2%4 [50x % 
8]339]4.7]225/38.4] 73-2200] L] G] C/7-25_ |13144]/PC |Mo |Str |M/JAL |AL |D.Fu [Yo [Spi Ros |L4IH 658|G |TX |106 [Opt |3134/40x2%4 [50x % 
9/360/4. 7]238/40.3] 80-2200] L] G] C/7-25¢ |13144]PC |Mo |Str |MJAL /AL |D.Fu [Yo [Spi Ros |L4IHV |768/H |TD [106 |Opt |3114/40x214 [50x 4 
10|428]4. 4]280/45.9] 93-2200] L} G| C/7-3 15 |PC |Mo |Str |M/AL |AL |D.Fu [Yo |Spi Ros |L4IHV |768/H |TD |106 jOpt |3114|/40x214 |50x3 % 
11}428]4.4/280]45.9] 93-2200] L] G] Cj7-3 15 |PC |Mo |Str |MJAL |AL |D.Fu |/Yo |Spi Ros |L4IHV |893/G |TD |106 |Opt {3114/40x2% [50x3 % 
12)/529]4.9]355]51 .2|115-2200] L] G] C|7-3 15 |PC |Mo |Str |M/AL |AL |D.Fu [Yo {Spi Own|Ws4IA |847/G |TD |118 |Opt |3134|42x3 60x3% 114 
13]478|4.4/318]5 03-2200} L} G] C]7-3 15 |PC |Mo |Str |M/AL JAL |D.Fu_ [Yo [Spi IHV |893/H |TD | 92%/Opt |3114/40x2% 50x: \% 
14/214]5.0]137}28.0] 72-3300] L| C] A|4-23%%4 | 6%|CC |No |Zen |M|IDR|IDRIP.Lo |Pe |Spi Ros |L41H 269/P |TX | 96 | 57 |34 |38x2% |50x2% |N 
15]214]5.0]137|28.0] 72-3300] L] C] Aj4-2% | 6%%|CC [No |Zen |M|DR|DR |P.Lo_ |Pe |Spi Ros |L4IH 269/P |TX | 96 | 57 [34 [138x214 [50x24 |\% 
16)255/5.0]175]28.0] 68-2600] L] G] C]/4-2%% | 754|CC [No |Zen |M|DR|DR |P.Lo |Pe {Spi Ros |T 41H 282|P |ITX | 96 | 57 [34 {|38x2% 450x2 % 
17/358]4. 4]230]38.4] 80-2500] L] G] C}_7-25¢]12!s1CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo |Spi Ros |L4IHV |330]a |CX |144 | 91 [34 |42x214 |54x3 % 
18]358|4.4/230/38.4] 80-2500] L] G] C/7-25% |121%4|CC }Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo [Spi Ha |L4IHV |396]a |CX |144 | 91 [34 [42x21%4 |[54x3 % 
19]358]4.4/230/38.4] 80-2500] L] G| C/7-254 |12'4|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo |Spi Ha |L4IHV |392|a |CX |144 | 91 |34 [42x214 [54x3 % 
20]381/4.4]240/40.8] 85-2500] L| G| C]7-25% |12%4|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own [Mo |Spi Ha |O2IMV /466)s [J 144 | 91. [34 % |54x3 % 
21/3814. 4]240]/40 8} 85-2500] L] G] C]7-25, ]1244|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo [Spi Ha |L4IHV |397/a |CX |1 9 4 42x24 154x3 % 
22|462]4. 5|300/45 . 9] 102-2400} L] G] C]7-3 3%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo |Spi Ros HV |664ja |CX |172 [108 |34 |48x3 54x3 % 
381]4.4]240/40.8] 85-2500] L] G] C]7-2% |12\%/CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo [Spi Ros |O2IMV |576ja |JX |172 |108 |34 |48x3 54x3 % 
462]4.5|300/45 . 9] 102-2400] L} G] C|7-3 13%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo |Sp Ros 664\a X {172 |108 [34 |48x3 54x3 % 
462]4.5|300/45. 9) 102-2400] L} G| C]7-3 13%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo |Spi Ros |O2IMV |576ja |JX |172 |108 |34 [48x3 54x3 % 
46214. 5|300/45 . 9} 102-2400 3] Cl7-3 13%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo [Spi Ros |Ws4IA_ |690ja X 4172 |108 |34 [48x3 60x4 % 
462]4.5|300/45.9]102-2400} L] G] C]7-3 13%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo |Spi Ros |O2IMV s |J 172 |108 |34 |48x3 54x3 % 
489)4.5/295)43.4) 90-2000] L} G} C]4-3% |11%4/CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo {Spi Ros |O2IMV |666/s |JX |168 |107 [34 |48x3 54x3 % 
49]4 . 5}330/48 6] 99-2000] L] G] C]4-344 ]11%4|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own [Mo [Spi Ros |O2IMV |666js |JX |168 |107 |34 /48x3 54x3 % 
4914. 5]330)48.6| 99-2000] L}] G] C]/4-3%4 |11%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo [Spi Ros |Ws4IA |690ja |CX |163 |107 |34 |48x3 60x4 % 
677}|4.4/440)60 .0) 125-2000] L} G] A]4-3%4 ]11%/CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Own |Mo [Spi Ros |jO2IMV |666js |JX |168 |107 |34 |48x3 54x3 % 
672] 17. |420]57 .0]125-1800] H] G] C]7-3% |16%/CC |En |No |MICI |LN |P BL |Mo |Sp Ros |Ws4IA |718ia |CX |163 [107 |34 [4 60x4 % 
207|4. 8|142|23'4] 56-2600] L| G| G]4-2% | 8%|CC |No |Zen | P|DR |DR |P.BB e |Spi B4IM_ /|180/a /|4> 81 | 4134/3244 |3814x2%|50x2% IN 
2074. 8] 142/23. 4] 56-2600] L] G] C/4-2% | 84|CC |No |Zen| P/IDR|DR|{P.BB_ |Fe |Spi Ros |B4IM [|180ja |4X | 92 | 5134/32%4|3844x2%4|50x214 IN 
224/4. 8]142/25. 3) 62-2800] L} G| C]4-2% | 8%/CC |No |Zen| P|DR|DR|P.BB /|Fe {Sp Ros |B4IM_ [{226/a |TX | 92 | 5134|32%/38%4x2\%|50x214 IN 
224]4.8]142/25.3] 62-2800] L| G] C|4-2%% | 84%/CC |No |Zen | P|IDR|DR|P.BB {Fe |Spi Ros |B4IM_  |317ja |TX |. 92 | 513¢/3234/38x2) 50x24 |N 
242|5. 1162/27.3] 65-2800] L] G] C|/4-2%% | 84/CC |INo |Zen| P|DR |DR|P.BB_ |Fe |Spi B4IM) [317|a |TX |103%] 625¢/3234/3814x2\%4 |50x2% | 
24215. |162/27.3] 65-2800] L] G| C/4-2% | 84%/CC |INo |Zen| P/DR|DR/|P.BB |Fe |Spi Ros |B4IM_  [{349]a |TX 110456] 585413216138 4x2 |50x3 % 
299]5.0]193/33.8] 85-2750] L] G] C]4-25% | 94%&/FP |Mo |Str | P/DR|DR|P.BL |Fe |Spi B4IM_ |524la X 110454] 5854/3244 |38x2%° -150x3 % 
299]5.0]193/33.8] 85-2750] L] G] C]4-2% | 94% |FP o |Str |P}/IDR|DR|P.BL |Fe {Spi Ros |B4IM [594/a |TX |127%] 79413244|38x2% [50x3 % 
22]4.6]224/36.2] 90-2750] L] G] C]4-2% |10 |FP |Mo |Str | P/DR|DR/|P.Fu |Fe {Spi Ros |B4IM |594/a |TX [12934] 7943/32 /4 56x3 % 
415. 2/225136.5) 90- L] G]| C]4-2% |10 |FP |Mo |Str | P}/|DR|DR/|P.Fu |Fe |Spi B4IM__ |670ja ITF |126%| 794%|32% |40x3 50x3 % 
420]5. 2/300]/44 . 4130-2800] L] G] C]5-234 ]12%|FP |No |Str | P|DR|DR/|P.BL |Fe {Spi Ros |B4IMV [594/a |TX |128%]| 754/324 |40x3 56x3 % 
354]4.6]224/36.2] 90-2750] L] G] C|]4-234 ]10_ |FP |Mo |Str | P/IDR|DR|D.Fu |Fe {Spi Ros |B4IM__|670ja_ |TX |12634] 76% |32%4 |40x3 56x3 4 
5214 .6|300]45. 9] 100-2000] L} G] C}7-3 12%|FP |Mo |Str | P}/IDR|DR|P.BL |Fe |Spi Ros |B4IMV |670]a |TX |128%] 7554/32%4 |40x3 56x3 % 
420]5. 2|300]44 . 41130-2800] L] G] C]5-2%% ]1234]FP |No |Str | P}/DR|DR|P.BL |Fe [Spi Ros |B4IMV |670/a X |128%]| 7554/32 |40x3 56x3 4 
516]4.5]330/51 . 2}110-2000] L| G] C}7-3 1234|FP a |Str | P}/DR|DR|P.BL |Mo |Sp Ros |B4IMV |708/a X [128%] 7344/34 |40x3 56x4 % 
516]4, 5|/330151. 2} 110-2000] L] G] C|7-3 12%|FP |Wa |Str | P}|DR|DR|P.BL_ |Mo {Spi os |Ws4IA |902\a X |128%] 7374/34 |40x3 56x4 % 
230]4.6}154125.4] 75-3200] L] G] C]4-24% | 8&/CC |No |Str IMJIDR|DR|P.Lo {Mc {Spi Ros |B4IM__|23lla_ [41 | 834] 48%/334$/36x1% 9 |45x2% 
230]4.6]154/25.4] 75-3200] L] G| C]4-214 | 84|CC |Ha |Str |[M|DR|DR|P.Lo_ {Mc {Spi Ros |B4IMV |23l1ja |4I 8314] 4816/1334 36x13¢ 45x2¥4 1% 
230)4.6}154]25.4] 75-3200] L] G}] C]4-2% | 8H/CC |Ha |Str |M|DR |DR |DP.Lo |Mc |Cle Ros |B4IMV |284/D |41 | 9744] 60 [34 /39x2 56x3 % 
230]4.6]154/25.4] 75-3200] L] G] C]4-2% | 8&/CC |Ha |Str |M|DR |DR |DP.Lo|Mc |MM Ros |B4IMV |420/a |4I 97%| 60 134%/39x2 56x3 4 
358]4. 6]228/38. 4] 77-2200] L] G| C:|7-254 |12)44|FP |Mo |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.B e {Spi os HV |260ja |TD [144 | 9034/33 /40x24% [52x3 % 
358]4. 6]228/38. 4] 77-2200] L} G| C]7-25% |1244;FP |Mo |Zen |M|IDR |DR|P.BL |Pe {Spi Ros |L4IHV |330]a |TD |144 | 90%/33 |[40x2% |52x3 % 
381]4. 6]240/40. 8} 83-2200] L} G] C]7-25, |124%|FP |Mo |Zen |M|DR |DR|P.BL |Pe {Spi Ros |L4IHV |375la |TD |144 | 9034/33 |40x2% |52x3 4 
31381]4. 6]240]40. 8] 83-2200] L] G] C]7-254 |1244]FP |Mo |Zen |IM|DR|DR |P.BL |Pe |Spi OOOH |Ros |L4THV |375]a |TD |168 |105%)/33 |40x2% |52x3 % 
462|4. 6]300]45. 9]102-2200] L] G] C]7-3 13%|FP |Mo |Zen |M|DR|DR|P.BL {Pe |Spi |Tim 35000H |Ros|L4IHV |375ja |TD |168 |105%;:/33 |40x2%4 [52x3 4 
462]4. 6]300]45. 9]102-2200] L} G} C]7-3 137%|FP |Mo |Zen |M|DR|DR|P.BL |Pe {Spi |Tim 35000H |Ros|L4THV |460]a |TD |168 [1053/33 |40x244 [52x3 My 
381|4. 6]240]40. 8] 83-2200] L} G] C]7-254 ]124¢|FP |Mo |Zen |M|DR|DR/P.BL {Pe {Spi |Tim 35000H |Ros|L4IHV |460]a |TD |168 |105%:|33 [40x24 [52x3 4 
462|4. 6]300]45. 9]102-2200] L] G] C}7-3 13%|FP |Mo |Zen |M|IDR|DR/P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 35000H |Ros |L4I 460]a |TD |168 |105%)/33 |40x2% [5 % 
677|5. 5|465160. L] G| C]4-3% |114%]FP |Wa |Zen |MIDR |DR{P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim27452TW|Ros |L4IHV |650]a |TD |192 |11734|33 |42x3 56x34 | % 
517]4. 6]330]51.3 L| G| C]7-3 13%|FP |Mo |Zen |M|DR|DRI{P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 35100H |Ros|L4IHV |650]a |TD |192 |117%4|33 |40x3 56x34 [4% 
517|4. 6]330]51.3 L] G] C]7-3 13%|FP |Mo |Zen |M|IDR|DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim35100TW]|Ros |Ws4IA [590]a |TD |192 [11744]33 |40x3 56x34 [1% 
6771/5. 5|465/60. {1 L] G| C]4-3% |114%/FP |Wa |]Zen |M|IDR |DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim27452TW]Ros|Ws4IA |590ja |TD |192 |11734|33 [42x3 56x34 | % 
462]4. 6]300145. 9}10 L| G| C]7-3 13%|FP |Wa |Zen |M|DR|DR|P.BL {Pe |Spi |Tim 16302  |Ros|T2IMV |485ja |TD |124 | 88 |37 |44x3 56x3% | \% 
1167715. 5}465]60. L| G] C]4-3% |114|/FP |Wa |Zen |IM|DR|DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim27452TW|Ros |Ws4IA [590]a |TD |192 |117%|33 |42x3 56x4 4 
260]4.8]150]29.4 L} C] S}]7-254 |LIOH|FP |No |Zen | V|DR {LN |P.Ow |Ow |Spi_ |Own 4D Ha |L41H i. Gl SO a Ses Reg: 3414|39x24% 150x244 «| N 
260]4, 8}150]29.4 L| C] S]7-254 }1OHIFP |No |Zen | V/IDR |DR |P.OW |Ow |MM |Own 4D Ha |L41H 276/a |TX {112 5814 13414|39x2% 9 |50x244 | N 
289]4.3]170]25.6 L] G] C]3-2'4 }11%]FP |Ow [Zen | V]DR |DR |P.Ow |Ow [MM JOwn 4D Ha |L4IH 276la |TX |112 | 58141345¢/39x2% = [50x2% | N 
260]4. 8]150]29 .4 L} C] S!I7-254 |IOH|FP |No |Zen | V|DR |DR |P.Ow |Ow [MM |Own 4D Ha |L41H 276/a |TX }112 | 5814 |3414|39x2 56x24, =| N 
289]4.3]170)25.6]. 4: L] G] C]3-24%4 |113<|FP |Ow |Zen | VIDR |PR |P.Ow [Ow |MM |Own 4D Ha |1 41H 276]a |TX |112_ | 584|345¢]39x214 [50x24 | N 
299]4.8]190]33.7] 70-2100] L] C] C]7-25% |10#|FP |Ha |Zen | VIDR |DR |P.Ow |Ow |Spi |Own 7D Ha |L41H 343la |TX |115% 8 |345¢]41x214 [54x N 
28914.3]170]25.6] 45-1800] L] G] C]3-2'4 |11%|FP |Ow |Zen | V|DR |DR |P.Ow |Ow |Spi |Own 7D Ha |L41H 343]a |TX |115 ee] 684 )345¢/41x2¥4  [54x3 N 
299]4.8]190133.7] 70-2100] L} C] C]7-254 JIOH|FP |Ha |Zen | V|IDR |DR |P.Ow |Ow {Spi j|Own 7D Ha |L41H 343]a [CX |115 4%] 683% 1345¢|41x214  [54x3 N 
289]4.2}170]25.6] 45-1800] L] G] C]3-2\% |11%|FP |Ow |Zen | V|IDR |DR |P.Ow |jOw [Spi jOwn 7D Ha |L41H 343]a |TX 111554] 68:%/345¢|41x2%q  [54x3 N 
434]4.9]275]42. 08]105-2100] H| C] S]7-234 |134s|FP |Ow |Zen IM|JDR |DR |P.Ow [Ow {Spi |Own 11D Ros |LO4IH V/414/a 10739] 671/34 [41x23 |54x3 
326]4.3]207]28.9] 54-1600] L] G] C]3-244 |113%|/FP JOw |Zen | ViEi |ns_ |P.Ow [Ow [Spi |Own 51A Ow |O2IM_ |335|ja |ICX |146 (| 8434]34 14014x214|54%x3 | N 
29915. 5}202133.7| 77-2400] L] C] S|7-25 JIOH|FP |Ha |Zen | VJIDR |DR |P.OW |Ow {Spi |Own11DC_ |Ros|LO4IHV{|414]a [21 |140#]| 8434/34 41x314° |54x3 N 
43414. 9]275]42. 08]105-2100] H] C] SI7-234 |13%|FP |Ow |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.Ow |Ow {Spi |Own 11D Ros |LO4IH V|484/a {CL |107!9] 6715]34 |41x244 [54x344 | N 
43414. 9]275]42. 08]105-2100] H} C] SI7-234 |13%4|FP |Ow |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.Ow |jOw {Spi j|Own 6D Ros |O4THV |553la |CI |144%] 8476/3844 /42x3 56x34 |% 
519]4.0]333]45.9]118-2100] H] C} S}7-3 I5HIFP |Ow |Zen | EJLN |LN |dp.Ow JOw [Spi |Own 6D Ros |O4IA 553]a [CI 115654] 9134 |34 4 |42x3 56x34 1% 
326]4.3]207|28.9] 54-1600] L] G] C]3-2% |113%4|FP |Ow |Zen| ViEi_ jns_ |P.Ow |Ow {Spi jOwn 2D OwnJOPXM ]224la |2E [14844] 9319/34!</4014x3  [56x31g [14 
32614. 3]207|28.9] 54-1800] L} G] C]3-24% |11%|FP |Ow |Zen | VILN [LN |P.Ow |Ow [Spi |Own 9D Ros |OPXM |224/a [21 [176 [120 |3813]42x3 57x5 N 
326]4.3]207|28.9] 54-1600] L] G] C]3-2'¢ |11%|FP |Ow |Zen | VjEi_ jns_ |P.Ow |Ow [Spi jOwn 55 OwnjOPXM /[224/a [21 |1675¢]107%|4214/44x3 517x5 | N 
43414 .9]275]42. 08] 105-2100] H| C] S|7-234 |13%|FP |Ow |Zen |M|DR [DR |P.Ow |Ow |Spi |Own 9D Ros |O41A 595|a |CI |144%%] 8474|34 % |42x3 56x34 «1% 
43414, 9]275]42. 08] 105-2100] H| C] 817-234 |13\%|FP |Ow |Zen |M/DR |DR |P.Ow |Ow |Spi |Own 9D Ros |O41A 595Ja J21 |215_ 413114/3444/42x3 56x3'4 | 14 
519]4.0]333]45.9]118-2100] H] C} S}7-3 15}4|FP jOw |Zen | E|LN |LN |dp.Ow |Ow {Spi |Own 9D Ros |O41A 595Ja |CI |15634] 9134/34 % |42x3 56x34 [4 
519]4. 01333145. 9]118-2100] H] C} S|7-3 154|FP |Ow |Zen | E|/LN |LN |dp.Ow jOw {Spi |Own 9D Ros |O41A 623]a |CI 115634] 9134/34 ,4 |42x3 51%x5 |N 
326]4.3]207|28.9] 54-1800] L C}]3-2% |113%%|FP |Ow |Zen |] ViEi_ jns_ |P.Ow [Ow {Spi |Own 52 Ow |JOPXM /[224/a [21 |1675¢/107'<|42 49 /44x3 51%x5 |N 
519]4.0]333]45.9]118-2100] H] C}] S}7-3 15}}|FP |Ow |Zen | E]LN |LN |dp.Ow JOw [Spi |Own 9D Ros |O41A 623]a |CI_ |156%4| 9134/34 |42x3 51%x5 |N 
580]4.6]385]51.3]130-2300] H] C}] 8|7-3 1I54IEP |Ow |Zen |M|DRILN |P.Ow [Ow [Spi {Own 5D Ros |O41A 623}a |TD }100 5 136 [41x3 55%x5 | N 
13415. 1]100]15. 6] 48-3200] L] C] C/3-2% | 5%/CC |No |Ti |M/AL |AL |P.OW |Fe |..... Own 77 ..--|B4IM_ |134/P [41 i] SS 30x1% =/46x1% «=| N 
780 6.1}156-18) 4] G] Al7-3 1614|FP [st |Ze2 MINE |LN |dp.BL |GO |Spi |Tim 27450 |Ros|Ws6IA_ |720]a |FD |18144]10114/34%4|42%¢x3_ /61x5 4 
S014: 5 2 40:8 130-2500 L G| N|7-2% |1: “loc [kp |....|MIJAL |AL |P. Li x0 {Spi |Shu 15692B |Ros |L6IHV |...|G |CD |210 |125 |3444/40x2'4 [52x4 N 
5141114" 2}236/40_0] 89-2400] H| C] C]7-244 |13 |FP |No |Zen |M|DR|DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 35100tw|Ros|Ws6IA |459/ja |TD |Opt |Opt |34 |40x24 |56x4 lg 
514274 21268145. 9]100-2600] H| C] C]7-234 |13 |FP |No |Zen |M|DR |DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 26450W |Ros|Ws6IA /525ja |TD |Opt |Opt /34 /46x3 56x4 y 
27/4.2 45.9]100-2600] H| GC] C/7-2% |13. |FP |No |Zen |M/DR|DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 27450W |Ros|Ws6IA |536/a |TD |Opt |Opt |34 /46x3 66x4 lg 
51114. 5|384154. 1/127-2300] L] G] A|7-3 13H/FP |No |Zen |M|IDR |DR{P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 27450W |Ros|Ws6IA |720/a |TD |Opt |Opt [34 [46x3 66x4 4 
529]4. 41347]51. 3] 114-2200] L| G] A|7-3 12'44|PC |No |Zen |M|IDR|DR|P.BL {Pe |Spi_ |Tim 26450H |Ros |L61H 842|a |DF |213 {120 |33 |46x3 64x4 A 
529]4. 41347]51.3}114-2200] L] G] A|7-3 12'4|PC |No |Zen |M|DR|DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 26450W |Ros|Ws61A [10l4Ja |DF {213 [120 |33 [46x3 64x5 1g 
52914. 4]347|51. 3}114-2200] L] G} Al7-3 1244/PC |No |Zen |M|DR|DR|P.BL [Pe |Spi_ |Tim 26450W |Ros|Ws6IA |10l4Ja |DF |213 |120 |33 5 34x5 Ma 
42814. 4]280]45.9] 93-2200] L] G] C/7-3 14 |PC |Ha |Zen |MJAL |AL |D.Co |GO |SpP |Shu 5582B |Ros|L6IHV |57lla |TD |162 |103 [34 [4514x234/58x4 N 
501/4. 4]330]48 .6]111-2200] L}] G} C}7-3 124%|PC |Ha |Zen |M/AL |AL |D.Co |GO |{SpB |Shu 678 Ros |Ws4IA |238]a |TD |162 |100%4|37 [46x 50x4 N 
5294. 4]350]51.3]114-2200] L] G] C|7-3 12144|/PC |Ha |Zen |MJAL |AL |D.Co |GO |SpB |Shu 678 Ros |Ws4IA |238ja |TD |13834| 9434/37 |46x3 50x4 N 
ih 60.0}127-2000] L}] G] Cj4-3% |11%|PC |Wa |Zen |M|LN |LN |D.BL SpB |Shu 678 Ros |Ws4IA_ |238/a D 93 137 6x3 50x4 N 
196]4 6]124]21.0] 48-2800] L| G] A]3-21%4 | 644|CC |No |Car |M|DR|DR |P BB |Fe |Own |Own OwnlO6IHV |273|a |TX |117!4| 5534]/3414|36x1%¢  |4334x3_ | N 
1115. 3]134]25.3] 60-3100] L| GC] S|4-2'44 |.6%4%|CC |No |Car |M|DR|DR|P.BB |Fe |Own [Own OwnlO6IHV |273|a |TX |11734] 5049/34%4/36x1%% | [4334x3_ | N 
17|5.8]144125.3] 75-3200] L] GC] $/4-24% | 64|CC |Ha |Car |M|DR|DR|P.BB |Fe |Own |Own Own|O6IHV |365la |TX [145 50 44} 38 vs |39x2 433gx3 | N 
30914. 71198/21. 0] 96-3000] L| G] S|7-25% |1134/CC |Ha |Det |M|DR |DR |P.BB |Lo |Own |Own Jac JOGIHV [657|a |CD |2184%)114#%/34 |42x3 56 14 x4 N 
517|4. 5|340|51. 3]108-2000|] L} G| A|7-3 13%|PC |No |Zen |M|DR|DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi [Tim 35000N |Ros |Ws4RIA|630|/H |FD [192  |1145¢/3334/41x3 46x34 |N 
677|4. 4]460/60. |125-1800] L}] G| A]4-3% |11% No |Zen |M|DR|DR/|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 17300 |Ros|Ws4RIA|630/H |FD |214%))144%/34 |424%x3 |49!ox4 | N 
200]4.7]126/24.0] 48-2500] L] C}] A|3-24% | 5%|CC |Mo |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BB |Lo |Cle |Cla F212 e |L6I 12)P |TX 123° | 6414/34 |38x2%4¢ 4049x244) N 
215|5. 1/137|27.3] 60-2600] L] GC] Al7-214 | 9#/CC |Mo |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BB |Lo |Cle |Cla F212 Ge IH &|312)/P |TX |118 | 6334/34 [38x2% |409x244|N 
200|4.7/126/24.0] 48-2500] L}] GC] Al3-214 | 5%/CC |Mo |Zen |IM|DR |DR |P.BB |Lo |Cle |Cla F212 Ge |L6IH 312|P |TX [123 | 64%4|34 [38x24 |[4039x234| N 
215/5.1)137/27.3 2 | C] Al7-2% | 94/CC |Mo |Zen |M/DR |DR |P.BB |Lo |Cle |Cla F212 Ge |L6IH 312|P |TX |118 | 63%/34 [38x24 404x244 N 
360}4 .6|240/40. 8] 90-2500] L] G] C|7-25¢ 121} CC |KP |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.BB_ |Lo |PS_ |Cla F318 Ros |L6IHV |495 TI |155 | 8 4 |40x2'9 N 
36014. 6|240/40. 8] 90-2500] L| G] G]7-25, ]12#/CC |KP |Zen |M|DR|DR jP.BB |Lo |PS_ |Cla F318 Ros |I.6IHV |495ja |TI |155 | 84 |34 |40x2% /|44x3 N 
381/4.2]237140.8] 85-2200] H| C] C/7-2%4 |13%/CC |KP |Zen |M|DR |DR!/P.BB |Lo |Spi |Own 7738 Ros |L6IHV_ |623ja |TD |182 [102 |34 |42x2% [50x34 |N 
677|4. 41460|60.0]125-2000| L| G] C]4-3% |11%|PC |Wa |Zen |M|NE |NE |D.BL |Pe |Blo |Wis 131F Ros |B6IMV |504/G |T4 |220 (145 |34 481344 |40x5 N 
517!4.5'330'51. 31110-2400! L! G| C!7-3 13%'PC |Wa 'Zen 'M'INE 'NE 'D.BL !'Pe |Blo 'Own M Ros IB6IA 864IG 14M 1180 1137 '36 14234x2%4144x3 i 
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ra GENERAL (See Keynote) TIRE SIZE MAJOR UNITS FRAME 
wa 
e a — 
e ~ 
£ z » 3 ENGINE TRANSMISSION REAR AXLE « 
, 14) 2 I & : ¢ 
rr = ° 
. = oe - e a a - 
MAKE be 2\e Es . 7) no a7) * 3 3 opAs c ele 
Oo} & ~ > RA s < 
© els n s] $= 3 | | oe |c ° ; 
& AND § = ejftia 2 - ° sf ° ~ ols ° als E $ | & 
z MODEL et SS [Ziti 2 < = Es = calsSe = fom {4 5 sjZic 
: oe (flelc] = | & 2 | g | = (lelse} = [ele - #|2| 3 
= be eS ot rs a 16) Sloe ¢ < a a | @ 
z s} e }els/=] 3 | 3] ¢ : 3 © i258) § fe lsisle] a 3/4] 8 
s} & a || # S = € $ x Se x td = ,ifisia ° g ye. 
c F hd ° a eo = 
5 sh ec isisial| oc | sd] e« a = 28 a (Seed éléj|ele] & > E|® | ¢ 
-=) ahi< a = ws n & «|= 
3ja)o 
1 (6)Gen. Mo.190 4Rj5-754 |4690]185/220] 28000 | 9570|B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |Own 400 = |6-444x5_ |Own U 5|Op |Own WE | R/9. 25/76. 0/9 4 x3!6x%)/TL rn 
- ener: 195 4R/9-11 |7695]189]224] 40000 |13250)P34x7 DP34x7 Own 525 |6-444x"4/Own U 4|Op Own WF | R|8. 50/53. 3/9 ye x4x L 1)400 . 
3 4R}12-15 189224] 50000 |14545/B9.75/20 |DB9.75/20 |Own616 |6-4%x54|Own U 4|A 3/Ow: WF | R|9.50/119.|9 4 x4x4%q | L 2/525/4. 
4 Ind. ‘S88BT-151 2C|3 1875]168]186] 20000 | 6125)P32x6 DP32x6 Her JXC_ [6-334 x44 |BL 224 U 4|No|Tim SBT151 |SF_ | 'T\7:4 145-8 7eX234x¥(T 3/616/4. 
5] .....958W 75 4R/3 1900]168]186] 20000 | 5800/P32x6 DP32x6 Her JXC |6-334x41; |B. 224 U4|No|Tim Sw75_ |WF | T/7.4 |45.8/7%x2%(x¥|T 4|282]5. 
6| ...17SBT251 2C/4 3500|188|224] 28000 | 8850|/P34x7 DP34x7 Her ¥XC_ |6-434x4%{|BL 524 = |U 4/Op|Tim SBT 251 |SF_| T1611 |37/8/8%x3x% [TL 5}28215. 
7 ..178W251 4R/4 3900|188/224| 28000 | 9500|/P34x7 DP34x7 Her YXC_ |6-43¢x434|BL 524 U 4/Op |Tim SW251 |WF | T/6.2 |38 1|8%x3x% = ITL 6 coe 4 
2 land ani2i2 — [gogoltall...| 1000 | S900|B7:90/20 |DB7:30/20 {Her WXB_ [6354x455 /BL U al al wis 7777" Sr |H{5. 40|0.017 4 284x5 [e glo82|5. 
Pe ee 2 2% é , er W>) —d 74 X4 74 a" 50. 0O}7 % X2%x¥5/C : 
eee: 16X4 4R/3 850] 156 6000 | 7500|B8.25/20 |DB8.25/20 |Her WXC2 |6-4%x414|BL U 4|U 2/Wis 2F | H|6.06|89.0|8x3x4 IG 9|298/4. 
| eR 16X6 6/3 5650/170 20000 | 8000/B7.00/20 |DB7.00/20 |Her RXB_ |6-414x54|BL U 4|U 2|Wis 2F | H/4. 66]... .|8x3x4 G 10|361/4. 
To: eee ie 18X4 4R|3% 5850|160 21000 B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Her YXC_ |6-434x434|BL U 4/A 2/Wis 2F | HI7.83/110.|8%x3x% |G 11/501)5. 
7 ASE S: 18X6 6/3% 6650170 8000 |10500|B8.25/20 |DB8.25/20 |Her RXC_ |6-454x5%|BL U 4|A 2|Wis 2F | HJ7. 83/110. |8%x3x% |C 12}428/4. 
1 ee 20X4 4R\/4\4 7200] 188 2 10600/B9.75/20 |DB9.75/20 |Her HXB_ |6-5x6 BL U 4|A 2/Wis 2F | H/8.00/128. |9x3x 4 Cc 13}529/4. 
aaa ee 20X6 6/44 8950/188 B9.00/20. |DB9.00/20 |Her HXC |6-54%x6 |BL U 4/A 2] Wis 2F 8. 95/84. 0/9x3x 4 } 14 tai = 
TS Rae 22X4 4R/5 10000 | 200 000 B10. 50/20 DB10.50/20 Her HXC = [6-514 x6 BL U4 A 2 Wis 2k H|9. 11/86. 0/8 14 x3 &x%4/C - i794. 
99N € i; 75/4 x —5 16) x J4lA & oF 86 iy xt Kic J)|4. 
is\Kenworth  S9SBT|? 23801188 eeOOlPsane > [DPaake- |Heroxc. le-sszaey (BL 234 |Udlopltim sBTisi [SF | Al7-4 (a5, slsxdxte EL, 17|855]4. 
PONS oe ocm. oe 127SBT|8 3450|188 000/B8.25/20 }|DB8.25/20 |Her WXC2 |6-4%x41!0|BL 334 U 4/Op|Tim SBT151 |SF | AJ7.4 |45. 5|8x3x4 TL 18|282/4. 
MM, cae 146SBT|9 4250] 188 9000]B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Bud K393 |6-4;4x454/BL 334 U 4/Op |Tim SBT251 |SF | Al7.8 |48. |8x3x4 TL 19/361/4. 
21 186SDT 2C}10 6450/205 10500|B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Her YXC2 |6-4!9x454|BL 1554 |U 4/A 3/Tim Sdt310w|2F | H|7.33]104. |9x3x 14 T 20 rt ‘y 
Zl oc tlguea anit [Ssoultola 15.903) [Bases lace avcler it |udAstnmawalowlwe[aleaser siuce (ff Boule 
Re a y 75. Wy é:) ag -41¢xd5', 4 , £ . .25 . 5|8x3x ; +4 ig 
RR Be 346B 4R/10 8550/2110): 13000|B9.75/20  |DB9.75 ud GF-6 |6-4%4x6 |BL 714 U 4/A 3|/Tim SW310w|WF | H]7. 25/98. 4|8x3x 4% C 23/458/4. 
25 346C 4R/10 9500/210 14000/B9.75/20 |DB9.75/20 |HaS 175 6-5x6 BL 714 U 4/A 3/Tim SW310w| WF | H|7. 25/98. 4|8x3x C 24/638) 4. 
26] ........386C 4R/10 10200|210 DB9.75/20_ |HaS 175 6-5x6 BL 714 U 4/A 3]/Tim SW410w| WE | H]7. 60/103. |8x3x C 25/707/4. 
27|La Fran-R..Q6 4R/9-12 = {11605|216 DB10.50/20 |Own 312B |12-4x5_ |BL 714 U 4| No|Tim SWD410/WF |. .|Opt |Opt |12x344x% |L 26/7074 
28 > Moon (9) 701 4R|5-6 4475|187 DB8.25/20 |Lye AEC  |8-334x434]Fu VUOG |U 5] No|Ti 63703-97H|WF | R]6. 20/43. 8]7x4x 4 B 27/754): 
ie RR Eee 4R|6-7 5100] 187 DB9. 00/20 Lye AEC_ |8-334x4%4|Fu VUOG |U 5] No|Ti 65703-97H| WF | H]6. 75]47. 7|7x4x 4 B : 
~ eeeeiea< 802 4R|6-7 5350|187 DB9.00/20 |Wau 6SRL |6-444x5'4|Fu VUOG |U 5] No/T65703-97tW|WE | H]6. 75/47. 1]7x4x 4 B oul2- 
~~ | fees 900 4R/7-8 6775)191 DB9.75/20 |Wau 6SRL |6-45¢x5%|BL 607 A 7| No|/TimSW310W|WFE | H]|9. 25/86. 9/9x4x & B 30/462) 4. 
fo ES 1000 4R/8S-10 {7950196 Wau 6AB_|6-414x534/BL 71 U4) 3/TimSW310W|WF | H]9. 25]128. |9x4x os B 31)462/4. 
ieee: 1200 4R/10-12 |8500]196 Wau 6RB_ |6-5x5%%° |BL 714 U4] 3/TimSW410WIWE | H|9. 25/128. |9x4x & B 32/549/4. 
34] ......1200D 10-12 |9750]196 Cum. Die.H6|6-474x6 = |BL 735. U 5| No|/TimSW410W|WF | H|7.6 |47. 6|9x4x B 33/677 /4. 
35|/Mack...... ae 8150|178 Own BX 6-44 x5%|Own BX |U4/ No|Own BX6 2F | A/6.53/46.0/94¢x3x4 IC 34/672) 17 
Ml ceosicn st BO: aR... ....< 9350|224 Own BQ 6-434x5%|Own BQ. _|A 4] No|/Own BX6 2F | R/6.54/41.9/101x8a «4 \C 35/468/4. 
UE is'aela's's oes AC 4R/8-15 8500/217 Own BQ 6-434x5%|Own AC |J 4] NolOwn AC CD | R|9. 26/59. 4/8x3x Cc 36)/611)5. 
eae AK 4R/8-15 |9000/217 Own BQ |6-43x53;|0wn AG. [A 4]No|Own AK6~=‘|2F__| Al7.46|47.8 854x x% |C 37/611)5. 
__. SRR ar 4R/8-15 |10500/217 Own AP 6-5x Own AC |J 4] No|Own AP CD | R}9. 26/59. 4/8x3x Cc 38|611)5. 
Tt eee 4R\8-15 |11000/217 Own AP 6-5x6 Own AC |A4|NojOwn AK6 = [2F_ | A|7.46|47.8/85¢x3x% |C 39|706]4. 
41|Mar.-Her. THSIOA-S 10 10000 | 193 Her RXC_ |6x454x54|Fu 5A530 |U 5/A 2)/Own-Wis 2F | RI9. 11]163.|84x3x%  |P 40/706 )4 
42} ..(13)TH315 6/12 12500] 198 Her HXB 6-5x6 " BL 724 U4 A3 Own-Wis 2k R 9. i 163 Bh4x3x % |P 41 529 4. 
43} ..(13)TH320 6/15 15000 | 225 erHXC_ |6-54x' 2 3|Own-Wis 2F 9. 88.}10x3x3, ||P 707/4. 
44 “1 TH330 6/20 17500 |225 Her-HXD |6-5'5x6 |BL 734 U 4/A 3/Own-Wis 2F | R/9. 11/167. ]10x3x%, — |P 43|779]4. 
45|Moreland.RAI5 ~|....... 1550] 153 B6. 50/20 DB6.50/20 |HerJXC  |6-354x414|BL 224 U 4|No|Tim SBT75_ |SF | R[5. 66/35. 07 & x254x44|T 44/855)4. 
6 RA: 6100| P32xé DP32x6 Her JXC_ |6-34x44|BL 224 U 4| No/Tim SBT151 |SF_ | RJ6. 17|38. 2|7 ¥¢x254x4|T 45|282)5, 
8300|B7.50/20 |DB7.50/20 |Her WXC_ |6-4x414 |B 334 U 4|...|Tim 64800 |WF | R|6. 40/39. 6/9 4x3 axa IT 46|282)5, 
§900|B8.25/20 |DB8.25/20 |Her WXC3 |6-44%x4_ |BL 334 U4j...}Tim 65000) |W | RI7. 50/46. 0/9 4x3 tox |T 47/339)4 
11000|B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Her RXB_ |6-414x54|BL 524 U4|...|/Tim 65720 |W | R{8. 50/62.0 9 FoxB He XG *\T 48)383)4 
13250|B9.75/20 |DB9. 73/20 Con 16H _ |6-4%4x5%4|BL 724 U 4|_..|Tim 68720W |W_ | R|8. 75|62.0 LIX3 fe X lp 49/5014 
9500/B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Wau 6-110 |6-4x43%° |Own UC7 |U 5] No|Own BF | R\7.8 |55.5)10x3 1x4 |L 50|611)4 
700|B9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Wau 6-110 |6-4x43% |Own UC7 |U 5| No|Own 2F | RI9.0 [52.7 10x3 axtg L 1 a » 
12850| P40x8 DP40x8 Wau AB |6-414x534|Own UC8 |U 4/A 3/Tim 310 2F | RI9.1 [113./15 L 52'358)5 
13550|P40x8 DP40x8 Wau RB _{6-5x53 °° |Own UC8 _|U 4/A 3/Tim 410 2F | RI9.1 I a 53)549}4 
14750|P40x8 DP40x8 Wau RB_ |@-5x5%_ =|Own UCS8 |U 4/A 3/Own CD | RI9.5 |: I L 54/677|4 
igez0lPanna «= [passes |Wau RB” |e-sx53¢lown Ucs |U 4lop |own oF | Ris solos. sllaxatexty |L 364005 
55) 2x 2x au b-5xX5 34 wn U J p r 85155. 5xé 6/462). 
oe Hammieages Beis [wan eriss (s-astseslown UG |ualoplows "lop |ile-g [et alissaicas [b wll 
5 D x: au 6-12 —444x5'4)Own y ) wn R19. < . 8) 12x xb ‘ da | 
rH wht. ne OBS 20 ik 5-6 * * #/193 10000 BS 25/20 DB8.25/20 |Own A7 6-4 x54 Own 4B |U4 No Tim SW200H|WF | R/6. 75/44. Erpee YeX os & 59)/462)5 
61 -642SW320 4R\7-9 * * #1198 12670|B9.00/20  |DB9.00/20 |Own IAB |6-4%4x5%|Own 7B |U 4) No|TimSW310W|WE | R/S. 5.155 .6)8 15x3 ex |C 60/434) 4 
62 . 6438W420 4R/9-11 ** */198 14400| P40x8 DP40x8 Own 1AB_|6-434x5%|Own 7B U 4| No|TimSW410W WF | R/10. 2/69. 1/8 4x3 Ax%IC ¢ otal 

















KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


GENERAL 


same specifications as H30 except tires 


AND REFERENCE MARKS 


ttReo—3J same as 3H except wheel- 


HS—American Car & Fdry. (governor). 




















which are 7.50/17 and lighter rear base of 170 in. and. price of $2085; 3K Jac—Saginaw BRA 
Chassis Price—Chassis price quoted springs. same as 3H except 185 in. wheelbase Jo—Jones. 
applies to the standard wheelbase and (6) General Motors—Models T-18 to and price of $2155. K P—Handy Lo 
specifications listed. All prices are T-61 inclusive are also available for (11) Studebaker-S-2 in 141 in. and 165 L—Lockheed. 
F.O.B. factory. export only as coach chassis. Double in. wheelbases has 644 in, frame depth Li—Lipe, W. C. , apal, 
***_List price not yet established. reduction axles optional in Models T-43 (12) White—Each model shown is fur- Lie—iaeebe Neville. 2/4— 
Ready next issue. 7-51. T-61, T-83 and T-95 at extra cost. nished with different specifications for Lo—Long pod 
Tonnage Rating—Where a spread of Trailing type axles available on Model different tonnage ratings LO—Lockheed front, Own rear 4/6— 
ratings is given the maximum ratings T-95 at price deduction. Optional size (13) Marmon-Herrington—Available Lyc—Lycoming. tive 
are for ideal operating conditions and engines available on Models _T-85, with Hercules Diesel engine at extra Mc—McCord. T/4- 
the minimum for extremely difficult T-85H. T-95. T-110 and T-130 at charge of $1950 ‘ Ma—Marvel. all fc 
conditions; = — are for wryine — a 4 yes phe se & Evens. pe 
varying operat conditions. ramm-—Larger engines and _ corre- S —Mechanics Mach. a 
ean Vehicle Weight—Is_ chassis sponding auxiliary units provided on all MAKE ALL Mo—Modine (radiator). o—t 
weight, plus body an4 cab, plus payload. models at extra cost when type of ser- AB — American Bosch. Mo—Monarch (governor). J 
Gross vehicle weight given for a model vice demands. Wheelbases and body AL—Auto Lite. My—Mallory. = 
is based on maximum recommended mounting dimensions may change to B—Bendix. NE—North East. 
tire size and not on tires listed as suit special requirements. Double re- BB—Borg & Beck. No—Not supplied. T 
standard equipment. duction axles available on all models BE—Bendix front, Eaton rear. ns—-No Standard. Y| 
Chassis Weight Stripped—Includes except AX and BX. BL—Brown-Lipe. O or Ow—Own. I— 
gas, oil and water and all things included Gross weight indicated for each model BO—Bendix front, Own rear. Op or Opt—Optional. x— 
in chassis price. Does not include the in the table is the straight rating. Bf—Bethlehem Pe—Pierce (governor). 
weight of cab. Series CXH is supplied with Hercules Blo—Blood. Pe—Perfex (radiator). Oo 
Maximum Brake H. P. at Given JXB engine in Model CXHB and Her- Bu or Bud—Buda. Pet—Peters. f 
-P.M.—Is actual dynamometer read- cules JXC in Model CXHC BW—Borg Warner PeS—Peters and Spicer. Rien 
ing without accessories. (7) seaee Soci ight cylinder =. er Col—Columbia. hn ‘ — D— 
T gines available on following models: 350 —Columbia front, Bendix r 4 —Robt. Bosch, H— 
Se ae eee cae with Lye. GU at $1515 list; 865 with Car—Carter. wate, Ro—Rockford. M— 
all standard models may be assumed to Lyc. HF at $4230; 875 with Lyc. AE Ch—Chicago. Ros—Ross. — 
be available as tract rs. at $54 Ci—lIgnition_by compression. S—Steeldraulic. 
N) N ilabl tracto (8a) International Harvester—A-1, Cl or Cla—Clark. Sal—Salisbury. 
EN) Not available as tractor. % ton, same as A-2 except less spring Cle—Cleveland. Sc—Scintilla. BRA 
(T) This designation accompanying a leaves and smaller tires. Co—Covert (transmission). Sch—Wheeler-Schebler. 
model number indicates vehicle is spe- (8b) All Torque and Brake Horse- Co—Continental (governor) She—Sheldon Lo 
cifically designed for tractor use only. power values listed are based on engine Con—Continental. : Shu—Shuler. 
(3) Corbitt—Larger engines and cor- outputs with all Standard Equipment Cot—Cotta Gear. ° SpB—Spicer and Blood ae 
responding auxiliary units provided on Accessories running and are the same Cum—Cummins-Diesel Spi—Spicer. as 
all models. values obtaining with the truck on the Det—Detroit Lubricator SpP—Spicer and Pick _ 
(4) Day Elder—Model 75—1% ton— road in actual operation. DG—Detroit Gear and Machine Ste—Detroit Lubro. (carburetor). a 
same specifications except price—$945 (9) Le Moon—Model 600 available DR—Delco Remy . Sterling. ts 
and larger tire size—B6.00/20 front and with Lyc. AEC at same cost. Models Fat—FEat Str—Stromberg. —_ 
DB6.00/20 rear. 701 and 801 available with Waukesha a nol Ti—Tillotson. 
Peewee ee En—Governor built in engine TOeTiken front Ow yy 
factor truck W inch wheelbase 10) Sterling—Rocker arm od in acd —Timken front, 
with model designation of F-60, at vbw ae nie on used EV—Electro-Vac (gov.) Pierce. TWH—Timken Wisconsin Herrington b- 
$2645. G-81 available as special rector (*) Sterling—These models aleo evail- —— WG—Warner Gear. o 
ed Stesatian ot Goo at" $5250. ete equipnea with Cummins Model H Ge—Gemmer. wee wee Warner Corp. (steering 
Model G-82 available as special tractor esel engine GOo—G. & O. Wa—Waukesha (governor). BR / 
truck, with in. wheelbase, with tReo—MOoddels 1C and 1D are the longer Ha—Handy (governor). Wau—Waukes 


model designation of G-80 at $5250 and 


wheelbase editions of Models 1A and 1B. 


Ha—Hannum (steering gear). 


W or Wis—Wisconsin 


with 170 in. wheelbase with model The frame dimension of both is 7x2%x%. HaS—American Car & Fdry Wo—Woblrab. 

designation of G-81 at $5285. They are furnished at extra cost. IP nga Ws—Westinghouse. ~— 
(Sa) Dodge—Model H20, %-1 ton, gross +tReo—2J same as 2H except 166 in Hr—Harriso Yo—Young y= 
vehicle weight 6,000 Ib., price $502, has wheelbase and price of $1695 HS—Merchant & Evans (clutch). Zen—Zenith 
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FUEL | ELEC- FRONT BODY MOUNT- 
ENGINE DETAILS SYST.|TRICAL AXLE BRAKES ING DATA SPRINGS 
i 
MAIN a o 
ia - BEARINGS x b - SERVICE c e 
c Qa ~ ~ Ss - ev } é 
sis} je] = | 5 s|/=is| = 3 3|s 
. e - s ww 
E = 3 = EISis si o| & —Eit : 2 S = e me 2 he. — e 
vo | & o : elzic eE|/# |= rm s rt b- = 3 & ° a} 8 = < i] e 
«| a sie pe -] wl cl) & ‘a ~ ~ < a om | ol ° e a 
ej=|/E/S] s 7 alel| z ° a ow iln e a = = s ve) o - a a ba > 
2|\o|]2|] le o> - +| ¢c ~~ |= . * “ a = o a sisieé 3 a = e 
eicisi4i.. 5 jeizlg| Ss rmielisiz @ 15 2 _|s 5) o Se ele} al] e S| Be Ae 
s/6/s8/S/ 5] EX lelsl=l ss eis] {s}e] s| 3 : w| Se |<je|2/% |) % s 
zielisisie @ Sle) 22 |S] ul] sie s] & < zis = ss (| S Sie = 
a) 3/9 = elZio = 7) c s ~ 7) ad s ° e = os c Elov _ - ~ - = 
el/SiEl Sie] ge [ZIEls] ES} Pleleleisiti el ¢ [sa] = “2 Si as igisialteatleails e . 5 
Elelols| se |siel2} s2])/ 0/2/22] 8 )3] §] 2 3 - & s 2 So |S/2/ 6 a | = e s 5 
3/2 }/O;e&] Zz Zax |j>lulal) ZA ;,a}/o;o}]o jal lic S) “| 2 = a| £O |alalzilolo]s x a le 
1/400/4. 6/296|40. 9|110-—2300] H| G| Aj4-2.7 | 8H |FP |Ha |Str |M|DR |DR |dp.Ow |Lo |Cle |Own Jac |B4rIA 557\a |TX |161 |100%|34%|40x3 50x4 4 
2|525|4. 5|380/48. 6|128-2100] H| C} A/7-2% |14)5/F Ha |Str |M|DR |DR |dp.Ow |Lo {Spi |Own Jac |B6I 817ja |TX |161 |100 |344/50x3%4 /45x4 
31616]4. 5|450157 .0|149-3100] H] C] Aj7-234 |144$/FP |Ha |Str |M/DR |DR /dp.Ow |Lo |Spi |Own Jac |B6IA 965ja |TX {161 [100 |344/50x3 45x4 N 
4|282|5.3|186|33.7| 73-2800] L}| G] Al7-2'%4 |10}{/PC |No |Str |MJAL |AL |P.BL [Yo |Spi_ /Tim 31020 Ros |L6IHV |559|G |TX {140 83 |34 |37x2% |52x4 N 
5128215. 3|186/33.7| 73-2800] L} G| A|7-2'4 |10#3};PC |No |Str |MJAL |AL |P.BL [Yo {Spi . |Tim 31020 Ros |L6IHV |459|G |TX {140 83 |34 |37x24% |44x3 N 
6/428]4.4|283]45.9| 94-2200] L} G] A|7-3 14 IPC |Ha jStr |M/jAL [AL |P.BL [Yo |jSpi [Shu 5582B Ros |L6IHV |625|G |CD |168 |101 |34%/40x214 |52x4 N 
7\428|4.4|283|45.9| 94-2200] L] G] A/7-3 14 |PC |Ha {Str |M|AL |JAL |P.BL Yo |Spi Shu 5582B Ros |L6°HV |625|G |CD |168 |101 |34%/40x2%_ |52x4 N 
8|28215. 4|176|33.8] 73-2800] L} G| A/7-254 |10#)/PC |Opt |Str |M/AL |AL |P.BL |Yo |Spi_ |Wis Ros |L41IH ...]G |CD | 92 56 4 |37x2% |54x2% N 
9|298/4. 7|190/33.7| 70-2600} L} G| A|7-25% |134|/PC |Ha |Str |M/AL |AL |P.BL Yo |Spi |Wis Ros |L4IH ---1G [CD | 92 56 4 |37x2% 54x2% N 
10/361/4. 7|235/38. 4] 82-2400] L] G] Al7-254 |1344|PC |Ha |Str |M/AL |AL |P.BL [Yo |Spi [Wis Ros |L4IHV |.../G |CD |108 73% |34 39 14 x214 54x3 N 
11/501|5. 0/330/48. 6|110—2200] L}| G} A|7-3 124%|PC |Ha {Str |MIAL |AL |P.BL Yo {Spi Wis Ros |L6IHV |.../G |CD |142 874134 |39'4x2%|54x3 N 
12/428/4. 5|283/45. 9) 94-2200 G| A|7-3 14 |PC |Ha {Str |M/AL |AL |P.BL Yo |Spi |Wis Ros 1H ..-{G JCD |120 2 4 |44x3 50x4 N 
13]529|4. 9/350/51. 3)115—2200} Lj G}| Aj7-3 12%|PC |Ha |Str |M|AL [AL |P.BL Yo {Spi |Wis Ros |L6IHV |.../|G |CD |142 874% |34 |44x3 52x4 N 
14|707|4. 5}455/60. |148-2000} L} G] A|7-3% |17'4|PC |Ha |Str |M|AL |AL |P.BL Yo |Spi |Wis Ros IHV |...|G |CD {144 88 |34 |44x3 50x4 N 
151779|4. 5|505|66. 2|/163-2000] L} G] A|7-3'4 |1744|PC |Ha |Str |M|AL |/AL [P.BL Yo {Spi Wis Ros |Ws6IA |.../G |CD |144 88 {34 |44x3 42x4 } 
16|779)4. 5|505/66. 2/ 163-206 G| Al7-3'% |174%4|PC |Ha |Str |M|AL |AL |P.BL Yo |Spi Wis Ros |Ws4IA |...|G |CD |168 {100 |34 |44x3 50x4 N 
17|855|4. 5|555|72. 8} 180-2000] L} G] AJ7-3'4 |17'44|PC |Ha {Str |M|AL |AL |P.BL Yo |Spi Wis Ros |Ws6IA |...|G |CD |168 [100 |34 |44x3 42x4 N 
18|282|4. 7|176|33. 7| 73-2700] L}| G] A/7-2'4 |10#i/FP |No |Zen |M/DR |DR|P.BL |Pe {Spi |Tim 31000H |Ros 1H 536\a |TX 1168 |102 |314%/38x2\% |52x4 N 
19|361}4. 4/235/40. 8 ? G| Al7-2% |134/FP [No |Zen |M|DR|DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 33000H |Ros |L6IHV |536)a |FD |168 |102 |31%/38x2% |52x4 N 
20|393|4. 9}260/42. 1 C|7-3 114%|FP |No |Zen |M|DR|DR/|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 33000H |Ros|L6IHV |654/a |FD |168 |102 [3144|38x2% |52x4 N 
21/453|4. 7'300/48 .6 A|7-3 14 |CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR|P.BL {Pe |Spi |Tim 35000N |Ros|Ws4rA |815ja |FD |192 [120 [33% /42x3 56x4 % 
22/501/4. 9/330] t8.6 Al7-3 124%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|IDR |DR|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 36020N |Ros|Ws4rA |8l5ja |FD |192 |120 [3334 /42x3 56x4 oA 
23/458/4. 4/322) 43.3 Alt-234 ]10341FP |No |Zen IM|DR |DRI|P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 36020N |Ros|Ws4rA |81l5ja |FD |192 [120 /|33% |42x3 56x4 4% 
241638|4.3/410/54.1 C}4-3 10%;|CC {Bu |Zen |IM|DR |DRIP.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 36020N |Ros|Ws4rA |8l15ja |FD |192 |120 [33% |42x3 56x4 4 
25|707|4. 4|506/60. O}1 Al7-3% |1L4&/FP |HS |Zen |M|IDR |DRI{P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 36020N |Ros|Ws4rA {|815ja |FD |192 [120 |33% |42x3 56x4 4 
26|707|4. 4|506/60.0 } Al7-3% |l1L&|FP |HS |Zen |M|DR |DR/P.BL |Pe |Spi |Tim 36020N |Ros|Ws4rA /[8l5ja |FD 120 |33% |42x3 56x4 % 
27|754|5. 1|510)76.7 Cl4-3'4 |10 |PC |No |Zen |M|DR |DR |dp.Lo |Ow |Blo |Tim 27450tw |Ros |Ws6IA |782|)/Da/CD |111%/|216 |34 x3 None N 
28|420|5. 2|300)44. 4 C\i5-2% |12%|FP |Ha [Str |M|DR |DR |D.Fu Ch |Spi /Tim 35000H |Ros |L6IHV [525ja |CD |162 |108 [34 |39x2% |39x2% N 
29|420|5. 2}300)44. 4 Cl5-2% |12%/FP |Ha |Str |[M|DR|DR{D.Fu |Ch |Spi_ |Tim 35000H |Ros |L6IHV [633/a |CD |162 [108 |34 |/39x2% /46x3% N 
30|462|4. 5|300/45.9 x} Al7-3 13%|PC |Wa |Str |M/AL |DR |D.Fu Ch |Spi |/Tim 35000tw/Ros |Ws6IA |7llja |CD |162 |108 |34 |39x2% /|46x3% N 
31/462|4. 5|300/45.9 A\7-3 13%|PC |Wa {Str |M/jAL |DR|D.BL |Ch {Spi Tim 26045tw |Ros |}Ws6IA [|966)a |CD |162 |108 |34 /|48x3% /|53x4 N 
32/5494. 5|332/48.6 Al4-3'% |11%/PC |Wa |Str |M|AL |LN |D.BL |Ch [Spi |Tim 26045tw/Ros |Ws6IA /|966/a SD }162 |108 |34 |48x3% [53x4 N 
33|677|4. 6|460/60. 0 Al4-314 |1134|/PC |Wa |Str |M|AL |LN |D.BL |Ch |Spi_ |Tim 27045tw |Ros |Ws4IA |792/a |CD |162 |108 |34 |48x3% /53x4 N 
34/672) 17.1}420/57.0 Cl7-3% |164%/FP |Ow |No | P|No |LN |B.dpL |Ch |Spi Tim 27045tw |Ros |}Ws6IA (|966)a |CD [162 |108 |34 /|48x3} 53x4 N 
35/468/4. 7/292/ 43.4 C\7-3 134%;/FP |Ha |Str |M|NE |NE |P.Own |Ow |Spi [Own BX Ros IA 1118)a |FD |192 |109 /|33%/|54% 48x34 N 
36/611]5.0)398/54. 2 Cj4-3% [11 A&)/PS jOw |Str |M/RB |NE |P.Ow Ow |Cle |Own BQ Ros |O61IA 902\a |FD |192 |111 [33% 50x3 14 48x3% N 
37/611|5. 0/398) 54.2 Ci4-3% |114)/PS |Ow [Str |M/RB |LN |P.Ow |Ow jSpi wn > Ros |O6I1 1052/ja |FD |180 |109 |375%/48x3% /|52x4 4 
38/611]5.0|398/54.2 Clj4-3% |114&/PS |Ow |Str |[M/RB |LN |P.Ow |Ow |Cle |Own AK Ros |O61A 1044/a |FD |180 |109 |37 |48x3% |52x4 4 
39|706/4. 8|427/60.0 S$]4-3% |114)PS jOw {Str 3}RB |LN |P.Ow [Ow [Spi Own AK Ros |O61A 1052/ja |FD |180 |109 [37 ([48x3% 52x4 4% 
40|706}4 . 8|427)/60.0 S]4-3.% |1L14/PS |Ow |Str |G/|RB |LN |P.Ow |Ow /|Cle j|Own AK Ros |O6IA 1044/a |FD |180 |109 [37 |[464%x3%|52x4 lg 
41|529|4. 9|350)51.3 A|7-3 14 |PC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR|D.Fu {Yo |Blo |Own-Wis Ros |Ws4/61 A|1836|a |FD |152 |102 |34 /|44x3 6x4 % 
42|707|4. 5|460/60.0 Al7-3% |17 |PC |Ha |Zen |M/|DR |DR |dp.BL [Yo |Blo |Own-Wis Ros |Ws4/61A/1836)a |FD |174 |102 |34 |44x3 46x4 ly 
43|779\4. 5|508|66. 2 Al7-3% |17 |PC |Ha /|Zen |M|DR |DR |dp.BL |Yo |Blo |Own-Wis Ros |Ws4/61A}1948\a |2FD/223 |127 |34 |52x4 46x4 lg 
44|855|4. 5|550|72.8 Al7-3% |17 |PC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |dp.BL [Yo |Blo |Own-Wis Ros |Ws4/61A}|1948)a  |2FD)223 |127 |34 |52x4 46x4 ly 
45)282/5. 0|176|33.8 C\7-2% |10#/PC |No |Zen |M|AL |AL |P.BL Lo |Cle |Tim 30000H |Ros |L61H 4l12\a |TD |168 71 |34 |40x2% (|44x3 N 
46|282/5. 0|176/33.8 C|7-2% |108/PC |No |Zen |M/|AL {AL |P.BL © jCle {Tim 31000H |Ros |L61H 570\a |TD |168 67 |34 |40x2% /|52x4 N 
47/339 4.7/212|38.4 C\7-2% |13%)|PC |No |Zen |M|AL |AL |P.BL Lo |Cle |Tim 33020H |Ros |L61H 578\a |TD |192 |101 |34 |40x2% |42x2 h 
48/383/4. 4/262/43.3 2 Ci7-2% |13'4|PC |No |Zen |MIAL |AL |P.BL Lo {Cle |Tim 33020H |Ros |L6IH 66lja |TD |192 /|101 34 |414%x2%/43 x3 K/h 
49/501/4. 9|330)48. 6|110-2200} L} G}| C|7-3 12'4|PC |No |Zen |M|AL |AL |P.BL © |Cle |[Tim26450TW|Ros |W6IA 898la |TD {216 |113 |34 (|42x 43%x4 |% 
5OIGLL4. 5|384/54. 1]127-2300) L} G} Al7-3 13}#{|PC |No |Zen |M/AL |AL |dp.BL |Lo |Cle |Tim 27050W |Ros 61A 960\a |TD |Opt jOpt {38 44x¢ 48x3 4 @ 
51/358/9.0/254/38.5| 110-2800] F} G] A|7-2#4 |12'4/CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.OW |Mo |Spi_ |{Tim 35000N |Ros L4IHV |596ja |CX |192 1 |34 42x24 57x4 
52/358|5.0/254|38. 5) 110-25 F A|7-2#) |1244|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Ow |Mo |Spi_ |Tim 35000N |Ros |L4IHV |596/a |CX |192 91 |34 |42x2% /|57x4 N 
53154914. 51330/48.6| 99-2000] L] G] C]4-3'4 |113.|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.OwW |Mo |Spi_ |Tim 26450N |Ros |Ws4IA |576Ja SX jO 88 34 |48x3 58x4 N 
54167714. 4/440/60. 0|125-2000] L] G| C]4-344 ]11%%|CC |Ha |Zen |M}/2R |DR|D.Ow |Mo |Spi_ |Tim 27450N |Ros |Ws4IA 792\a |CX |Opt 89 |34 |48x3 58x4 N 
55167714. 4|440160. 0] 125-2000} L| G] A]4-344 |11%.|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Ow |Mo |jSpi Tim 27450N |Ros s4IA |792\s Opt jOpt |34 ([48x3 60x3 4% N 
56/462|5.5|324|45. 9) 125-2400} F] G] A|7-3 13%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.Ow |No {Spi Tim 26450N |Ros |O41TA 792)a |CX 192 94 |34 |48x3 (10) N 
57/677 4.4/440/60.0/}125-2000] L| G] Aj4-3% |11%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.OW |Mo {Spi Tim 27450N |Ros |O41A 792ia |CX |192 93 {34 48x3 (10) N 
58/462 4. 5|300/45. 9|102-2400} L} G}| C|7-3 13%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.OW |Mo |jSp: Tim 26450N |Ros |O41A IS2iS |JX 1192 94 |34 |48x3 (10) N 
59/462/5. 5|/324/45.9)125-2400) F) G] A 7-3 13%|CC |Ha |Zen |M|DR |DR |D.OWw [Mo |Spi Tim 26450N |Ros |O41A 1152/iS  |JX |192 94 |34 |48x3 \10) N 
60|434 4.9|275/42.0]/105-2100] H| C} S|7-2%% |13%|FP |Ow |Zen |M|DR |DR |P.Ow |Ow |Spi j|Own 6D Ros |Lr4IHV |514ja |CI |19476)109% |34 % |42x3 514 x4 N 
61)519 4.0/333/45.9|118-2100) H 8|7-3 15}|FP |Ow |Zen | E|/|LN |LN |dp.Ow |Ow {Spi Own 12D Ros |Ws6IA |833ja |CI [19434110934 |34 % |42x3 42x: N 
2/519|4.0|333/45.9|118-2100| H| Ci S|7-3 154|FP |Ow |Zen | E|LN |LN |dp.Ow |Ow [Spi Own 12D Ros |Ws6IA {833|a [CI |194%4|109% [344 |42x3 42x4 N 
S C—Centrifuse FP—Pressure to main, connecting rod, Dri 
BRAKE SERVICE D—Dayton. camshaft bearings and piston pins. Drive and Torque 
L * E—E rmalite. PC—Pressure to mains and connecting A—Radius Rods and Torque Arm. 
ocation G—Gunite rod bearings. H—Hotchkiss. (springs) 
2—Two Wheels, rear only H—Hunt Spiller. PG—Pump, gravity ond splash., R—Radius Rods 
2/4—Two-wheel brakes eitective on all c—Cast iron. PS—Pressure with splash. T—Torque Arm. 
four wheels through driveshaft. Pressed steel. SP—Circulating with ‘splaed. U—Torque Tube. 
4/6—Brakes on four rene wheels effec- toa 
tive on all wheels throu riveshaft. = . 
T/4—Brake on transmission effective on (Where a combination of any of the FRAME SPRINGS 
all four wheels through driveshaft, above is used, the first reference mark ili 
4—Four Wheels, front and rear applies to the front and the second to Type Auxi lary Type 
4r—Four Wheels, rear only. the rear drums.) "I" B }4—Semi-elliptic above or below main 
= ——— front and rear. CLUTCH ne deem spr ngs. 
__acksnatt. —_ 1 4 —Quarter elliptic 
haa T—Channel tapered front and 4 a fe 
oe T L—Channel reinforced with line C—Coll spring. 
ype B— Channel reinforced with both liner me 
Type D—Multiple disk and fishplat a 
Y dp—Double plate P-Channel reinforced with plate. 
1—Internal. OP : TL—Channel tapered front and rear TIRES 
X—External Fiate in oll. reinforced with li 
hy P—Single plate , Drop Genter B—Balloon. 
niga Tf—Tapered front DB—Dual Balloons. 
ENGINE X—x-Braced P—High Pressure Pneumatics. 
rae tH High Pressure Pneumatics 
D—Hyc¢ 
b—Hyarautte and mechanical. Valve Arrangement FUEL SYSTEM eo enh Geliée. 
M—Mechanical. F—lInlet valve in head; exhaust valve °—Pneumatics at extra cost. 
VvV—Vacuum., at side. F | F d 
fon peed, set TRANSMISSION 
BRAKES—HAND pig ange ee 5 aaall 
. my oca oe 
Location Camshaft Drive M— Mechanical pump. A—Amldships 
C—Chain. ee 
C—Center of double propeller shaft G—Gear. VvV—Vacuum, J—Unit — jackshaft. 


2—Rear wheels. 

4—Four wheels. 

R—Worm or bevel gearshaft. 
T—Transmission. 


Piston Material 


A—Aluminum alloy. 


REAR AXLE 


U—Unit with engine. 


Auxiliary Location 


cmaeaas C—Cast iron. Final Drive and Type pS ey pb Fe optional at extra 
Ty pe N—Nickel ‘ | Sl cost. . 
Ml Stop disk. $—Aleminum alloy with strut. — 4 Op—01 ptional at extra cost. 
i—Internal. 4 Main B * F—Full-floating. R—Rear of amidships main transmission. 
X—External. ain Bearings ll ee 9 — U—Unit with engine. 
r—Rear main bearing. 2—Double Reduction 
BRAKE DRUMS B—Bail bearing. $—Spiral bevel. ; WHEELS DRIVEN 
M * oo ae Ls ~ 2¢—Center pair of rear wheels 
aterial Oiling System w/2— orm or Double Reduction 2R—Rear pair of rear wheels. 


a—Cast alloy iron. 
A—American Car Fdry. 


THE CommerciaL Car JouRNAL 


CC—Pressure to main, connecting rod 
and camshaft bearings. 


Optional 
44—Semi-floating. 
${— Three-quarter floating. 


4F—Front and center pair ofrear wheels. 


4R—Four rear wheels. 
6—Six wheels 


Aucust, 1933 


















SCHEDULE BREAKDOWNS are costly 
347B helps you PREVENT THEM 


Keeping on the road hour after hour, day after day without costly inter- 
ruption. That's the big job. A reliable ignition system is just as important 
in maintaining schedules as any other major item of your equipment — 
often more so. 


Packard appreciates your problems because of its years of service in 
manufacturing ignition cables for truck and bus operation. Long expe- 
rience, painstaking research, scientific design and faultless construction 
are responsible for the success of Packard Cable. 





To minimize delay and frequent replacements, specify Super-Duty 


Packard — 347B. Packard Electric Corporation, Warren, Ohio. 


P A te K A R D In the last six years 59 of the 60 cars to finish in the money 
at the Indianapolis Races have used Packard Spark Plug 
wires. Install the ignition cable found best by America's 


Wins Again! foremost race drivers. Built for Super-Duty 
Protected with 
Tri-ply Sheathing 
1. Lacquered cotton braid 
2. Varnished cambric tape 
3. Strong braid, multiple 
“Lac-Kard’’ processed 

















REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
TRADE MARK 


IGNITION CABLE e BATTERY CABLE e LIGHTING CABLE 
The Standard Wiring Equipment of the Automotive Industry 
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KINGHAM INVITES COMPARISON! 


THE SPECIFICATIONS SHOWN BELOW ARE FOR THE KINGHAM CHASSIS EF-2 


IN QUALITY 
EE OE ik ooo kd sl ewe eee hones ceedaeuset al 2t WOO icancaancetnccdeesasceaweendeadcxasseagdenn eee 
Re rer rrr er rer rn 10,000 Ibs. EMOR CHOMMIE) pics cececdecscea ss 30 x 5—6 ply, * b 00 x 20 
Loo ge a reer e eer eer rr 16’ 0” Dees Ci GU RD oo ic ak ceccicdvccacsade x 1 
MME WEE 6:50 o oo 6.0.6 dee A cent sa mameueta rc codaneneia 3o” PU Wels CIID oad ci ccacucdecdetincdxnacacounes 
ORL Ere rere rr re rrr rere rr 35” Pittts Wikcel (aei-GiOimOhie) ooo ik kc cccccaccccccccccwos 34” 
CNG ccoectescdvcsccsehadetadduuedenunren 44” BE EPP OO Ere OOO emer re 75” 
| Pee reer rer 3/16 x 10” web A Oh TE GE RUMI vnc cidsincseostndisacnaeiaamnanel 38” 
CG PONUOEE 6c ccccscee seedacncas Full depth on all models pee ae rere Alemite or Zerk fittings on all models 
TOs EOOE BRCUIUONS. oo iicassacucctccecetegewobasaauel 6 Benen dewwadetennsiade One coat primer—one coat lacquer 
EE SPIE 6.5 02's 6. che 6% 6s sick Roma a adalels walt ee ae 6” Weights: 
Pe SEs vte's Weck sc vees eh aue Seen eeaneneeenes 7500 —_ CU? cvicertseendacieueeasscadeesneeaeeaes App. 1445 Ibs. 
Me ot a ESAS cow xi Ow sae dee Renae eal aes Chae. witht FisGr (GR, Cl. 0 viwdccsnccccwce ** 2340 Ibs. 
PS SUE hc desicecesws catanateencisaneeseeeeaen sign Fifth Wheel (semi-automatic) ................ _ 200 Ibs. 
PeMTINGE CRMMMOND oo oo acu cele Weleapccce cas sueanmess 4553-3360 Fifth Wheel (stationary) ...............+. Add “ 100 Ibs. 
Springs (slip joint flat end) ................ 10 lf. x 3” x 46” Ee RI of cds eeatekssedbede wkne comes Add “ 225 Ibs. 
PREECE SOVIMES 6 ic sict a cswkesccsnccetéccmenens 5 lf.—3” wide DER caddie cednicudadedcudisenaneneatens Add “ 220 Ibs. 
Axle (one piece tubular)............ 3%”—unconditionally guaranteed against spindle breakage. 
i Eee ree eee Round adjustable with bronze bushings on all models. 
Ee errr © Enclosed adjustable screw type roller bearings equipped (with wheels) on all models. 
IN PRICE 

EF-2 Chassis __. GLb RAE Ee RES SEK RE ee $245.00 
Stationary Fifth Wheel. ™ ee ne ene ee ee rare 30.00 
Brakes (B-K Booster—Double Line) .. | eee eee ete fe 125.00 

rrr Dis bikin ew ees 2h eR eee $400.00 


If semi-automatic fifth wheel wanted add $30.00 to above price. 
If landing gear wanted add $60.00. All prices quoted F.O.B. Louisville. No deceptive prices. 


MAKE YOUR OWN COMPARISON—YOU WILL BUY KINGHAM! 
KINGHAM TRAILER CO., INC. 


, Kivqhem TRAILERS, BODIES, 235 E. GAULBERT ST., 
WINCHES LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 














To Solve Your Cleaning Problems 


No matter what your cleaning problem may be, you can solve it with 
a Wyandotte Product. Wyandotte Products have been developed to 
meet every cleaning requirement. They are produced by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of specialized cleaners. 


And Wyandotte also offers you the cleaning experience of its more 
than 350 service men. Jobbers and storage stocks are always near 


you. 


The J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Wyandotte, 
Michigan 





THE J. B. FORD CO. Dept. J-3 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


My cleaning problem is: 


PRN 25 oc vacake wd caden oelcwes-o 0 valbiewamaweciman ewe Nae Oe onde wae ene eee 
eet a eee emer ee mere e ie rye ne rr) oe te 
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BLOOD UNIVERSAL 
JOINTS take absolute 
care of your maintenance 
problems. 


1g feidelbers Sa 


PHONE 


3300 So UNION AY 
Ii" 1 
— ee 
* ~ a. 


a. \ 


he 


Twenty-eight years con- 
stantly serving the Truck 
Industry. 





QUALITY UNIVERSAL JOINTS 





AVAILABLE TRUCK MODEL W-140. CAPACITY 
2-TONS. One of a fleet recently sold to Blatz Brew- 


ing Co., Chicago and Milwaukee. 


SINCE 


1904 
€ 


BLOOD BROTHERS MACHINE CO. 


Allegan, 


Michigan 








MARMON-HERRINGTON 


pWHEEL Og, 
» . ae 


World’s Most Advanced 
All-Wheel-Drive Trucks 


y W110) and Upward, f.0.b. Factory; 
21 Models; 112 Tons and Upward 
Write for Facts 


Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc. 
indianapolis, Indiana 





LUCE 


BODIES 


Production 
and 
Custom Built 
Body Equipment 
Vocationally Designed 
LUCE MANUFACTURING CO. 








Lansing, Michigan 
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-OU] “re HOSE CLAMP 
Noc: OU 12 the Thumb Screw 


AIO 
ai» 
jaz SECONDS 


@) K-10) aw 


THE STANDARD 

EQUIPMENT 

HOSE CLAMP AIRPLANE INDUSTRY 
AT DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


WITTEK MFG. CO, 2iuce tent 


OF THE AUTO- 
MOTIVE AND 

















Court DECISIONS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


Competing Certificates Okay 


Texas Motor Coaches, Inc., v. Railroad 
Commission et al., Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals. 


HE fact that the new certificate 

granted to the motor carrier propos- 
ing to compete with an established car- 
rier may result in financial loss to the 
established carrier will not preclude its 
issuance. The interests of the motor car- 
rier in a field are subservient to the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. Whether 
the public convenience and necessity will 
be served by the granting of new appli- 
cation or not is a matter for determina- 
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tion of the Commission. Where existing 
carrier made no offer to furnish the 
added service, it was not in a position to 
complain when it was denied the oppor- 
tunity to furnish the service. 


Leased Trucks Need Permit 


Reavley v. State, Texas Court of Criminal 
Apeals. 


A operator of a truck leased to 
transport property for compensation 
must obtain a permit from the Texas 
Railroad Commission. Conviction — of 
Reavley, who had leased a truck owned 
by him to Armour & Co., was upheld. 
He was fined $125.00. He contended that 
the truck was used exclusively by the 
company for hauling its own products. 


| 
| 
| 





BERGERON PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


PISTON RINGS 


announce 


A quality ring without a gap, 
which provides flexibility, un- 
equaled compression and perfect 
oil control. 

Especially suited for truck, tractor 
and bus service. 

Write today for details. 


560 Dwight Street Holyoke, Mass.” 











The court held that this was merely a 
device which enabled him to use his truck 
in transporting property for hire without 
compliance with the statutes. 
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